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225 the moſt of the POS | 


to Society do depend on the early Care 
that has been takenof his Polite, Liberal, 


fovement he has made thereof, is 
generally acknowledged. While the Miſ- 
_ carriages either in his private or publick 


. 


5 e Nonimprovementunder virtuous 


mediately concerned in the Nurſeries 


do all they can to contribute to the pro- 
motting theſe happy Ends; A ſenſe of 


which has engaged the moſt conſide- 


rable Writers at ſeveral Diſtancesof Time 
and Place, tocommunicate their Thoughts 

unto the World on this uſeful Subject. 
Hence we have the Cyropedia of Xemo- 
pho and others of the Ancients; whoſe 


© Writings have been impertectiy hand- 


[eddown to our Times. Hence the writ- 


of a mans Life, and his Uſefulneſs: 


and Leatn'd Education, together with the 


Conduct are as ordinarly imputed to the 
\. -' _ .  Negleof due Pains in training him up, 


anh. mb. £2 food wma goa rb Ca 


and learn'd Inſtructions. This engages 
Thoſe in a peculiar Manner who are im- 


- and Seminariesof Virtue and Learning, to | 
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ſpecially from ſuch an Hand as cannot 


to think they 


may do ſome 


of the formal Method uſed i in Schools. 
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MeMurs Rollin, Chevalier - n 


Monſieur Fleury, Dr Turnbull, Mr. 


Barclay, &c. And for the Benefit o 


the other Sex, we have Cambray Advice 
to a Daughter, and that of Lord Hal. 


fax, All which have been approven as 


Writers of Judgment andibearning: And 
therefore any Thing further on the 
Subject may be thought ſuperfluous: e- 


plead the ſame Ad vantages for writing 
as theſe Linrntd Authors could. I ſhall” 
therefore give you a few Reaſons of 
this Undertaking. 

Having drawn together theſe] 


Some, to whoſe Care the Inſtruetion 


of Youth was committed; whoin my Os 
pinon were better Judges, and * 185 
Expe 


thers, I therefore, with the Hopes they 
„ notwithſtanding of 
all their Faults and Imperſectious, have 
yearn d them to the Public. 

My Deſigu in the following Pages n 
to give in a meaſure the Hiſtory 


for my own Uſe in the Order in which © - 
they are now * and finding 


tience than I pretend to, inclined N * 
would be — 2 


— 


) 
. 
d 
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teaching and ſtudying of the ngUages 

and Sciences; which is a View, ſo far as 
I can obſerve, no Author, which is come 
to my hand on the Subject of Education, 
ever had. And I muſt further obſerve, 
that Authors on this rom po have either 
' wrote too learnedly that on a few 
Branches, of Ed — or for the Uſe of 
Frinces, People of Quality, and of the 
Great Blood and People of Fortune, 
While the more obſcure Gentry, as well 
as thoſe in low Life have been intirely 
neglected. I have therefore thought a 
general Index of Literature and an Hi- 


ſtory of the Connection of Sciences as 


they are taught in publick and private 
Schools and Academies, wou'd not be al- 
together unprofitable: which Thave here 
_ endeayoured to do, from my on per- 
ſonal Knowledge, and according to my 
beſt Information: and I neither deſign to 
be a Plagiary, nor yet a bare Tranſcriber. 
There are only four ways of Inſtructing 
others that I know of, and theſe are, To 
roceed on firſt Principles, Maxims and 
7. Jos or by Precept and Command, by 
Pattern and Example, or Dy Similitude 
e Cen N 
| 2 1 0 
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an, 1 
Noyw certain it is, that neither a School 


a Scholar. Genjus and Application, pri- 
vate Reading, Study, and Converſe, muſt 
neceſſarly come in to make him in any 


e 
” = 


Lad under an able Teacher, eſpecially-. 
who has an eaſy Way of conveying his 
Knowledge, ſtands a fair Chance of coming 


- 1 


at the firſt Principles of any Branch of 
Learning; and this is the moſt that is re- 
quired of a Teacher, for it is impoſſible 
to convey all that is knowable. But if 
a Maſter give a juſt Notion of the 
Principles of Things, and is ſo happy as 
create inhis Scholar an Eſteem of Know- 
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per Books in his Hand, ſhows him the 
yeni Uſes of them, and how to make 
Reflections on what he reads, this is en- 
abling him to improve by himſelf. All 
that I have done ene theſe matters 
| ages, is to mention 
ſome Books as 5 along under each 
8 Head; But I am not to be 
uppoſed to defend every Thing inthem 
(tho"Iknow them. uſually recommend- 
ed) eſpecially theſe Books that lie with- 
out my Province to read or ſtudy. And 
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nor Teacher byall theſe Methodscan make Fob 7 ; 


tollerable Meaſure Compleat. Indeed a ; 


ledge,direQs him in his Studies, puts pro- 
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ir muſt be knees that thee are 
many things in the beſt of Books anent It 
wich both good and learned Men do 
© + "differ. Care indeed ought to be taken, 
what Impreſſions are made on tender 
Minds; remembring that Say ing of thells 
- || Ancient, I mind, fays be, things of old bet- 
tctter than 'of late. Theſe we learn in our 
*-, Childhood fink deeper in our Minds and 
1 her with us. i 
1 Tewel ghtly touched theſe Branch- 
| AN” Me that Lam leſs acquainted 
1  _- with, and it is not to be imagined that a 
i VMlan can be equally qualifyed for every 


> 


- "Article, and 8 on one Topic 
_ aon another, each Mans Faculty appears 
3  onlybeſtinhisown way. Virgil Genius is 
i aid to have leſt him inProfe, and 7 
oe, 5,99 in Verſe: Sa/uf?s Orations are read to the 
* + Th Honour of Hiftory, and the Eloquence of 
. 7 Plato in the Speech he made for Socrates 
88 "(in the Opinion of good Critics) is nei- 
bs 85 ke 5 . Mherthouzke worthy of the Patron nor 
pl the Perſon defended; nay in the fame 
85 EK ind of Oratory, and on the ſame Sub- 
„ ject, he who reaſons clearly and accurate- « 


dead auen propre 
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it fares with the Mind, and fo with the 
Body, one wreſtles, another runs, a third 
leaps, a fourth carries: Each has his Way 
of Strength. every Horſe is not fit for the 
Saddle. Non omnia paſſumus omnes. 
In fine, my greateſt «ret is, how=- 
ever this Performance, of an unſtudied 
Stile and Diale&, may reliſh with thoſe 

of the fine Taſte, yet, as the meaneſt are 
h-Fof Uſe to ſome Readers, as well as the _ 
edſſ moreſublime; ſo I would rather run bes 
ta Risk of being cenſur'd by many, than 
IJ] omit the Opportunity of —— 4 The 

nc} Few. A man of an honeſt Deſign - can 
uy ſand with Patience and Reſolution, roof 

i form of all Enemies, (Quem neque 

x] Pauperies, neque Mors neque Vincula 

ef terrent.)excepting theſe inviſible Fiends, 
Malice, Envy, and the Evil Ton gue, 4-32 
5 which cuts through the Bone to the . Wo 
row, altho it hath · no Steel in it. But it 
is a certain Truth, That to pleaſe everx 

e one or none, are equally new Things:;. 
Therefore when one has endeavoured to . 

- f oblige a Few, and do a little Service in 
his, own Way and Manner, he' ſhould 
© | be content with ſuch Fare as the World 
; 

, 


thinks fit to afford him; and diſdain to 60 ; | 
to return n the bad " - 


- 
- \ - 


* 
For there ever bu "EN och a Set of 
People in the World ſ unworthy of Con- 
* Gderation) whoſe great Delight is to 
arraign other Mens Faults and Foibles, 
but leave their own out of the Indictment. 
Thoſe ſhould confider that Saying of the 


- Duke of Wharton. 


Men you ſhall my unhappy Deeds 4 
2 of me as I am, nothi E extenuate, 
ut 15 quem yy in 252 ice. 
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Optandum: e/t ut fi Mens ſana ee, ahi 


Auſdicious Health, Propitious Peter. l 
Whoſe Bleſſings Mortali next to Life implors, © fi 
With ſo much Luſtre your bright Looks endear, © © 

That Cottages are Courts, when thoſe appear, + _ 
Mankind, as you Vouchſafe ta ſmile or frown, 
Find Eaſe i in Chains, or 3 in a Crown. © 


Garth's Diſpenſe | 


IAN. comes into this World 2a _ 

very weak and helpleſs Cre 

K*. ture, and his very Preſervation, = 
as well as his Health and Welfare, de- 74ÞY 
pends on the Care of Parents or others 
in his Infant State. And when we are 
even arriv d to Vouth and Manhood, Pro- 
- vidence, while we are in this World, has | 
laid in our very Nature and Circum- 
ſtances, a Neceſlity for our Dependence . 
upon one another, Hence the many 
| Relations, Friendſhips and Alliances .. 
p | mong Mankind, were all eſtabliſhed for . ©, 

I twiſting and uniting their Intereſts, and ⁵ 
making them mutual Afſiſtants and Com- 1 
I torts to each other. | 
7 The un Conſideration n then, ypon our 
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our Preſervation, our Welfare and our 


Health. 
HAL R is the greateſt Bleſſing of ou our 


temporal State, and chief Ingredient of 


Happineſs while here: For tho a ſickly 
' Bay is ſaid to be the beſt Phyſician to 
the ind, yet a ſound one is ever allow - 


" edto be its beſt Servant. Hence Health 


is ever regarded next to Liſe, but the 
Improvement of it is of greater Impor- 
tance than the Thing it ſelf; and it is 
of no great Moment to ſeek after it for 
its own Sake, but for a nobler End: Their 


being litle Reaſon to be ſatisfy'd with ; 


3 —4 will have a Period, while Virtue, 


| Knowledgeand true Goodneſsnever ſhall, 


Our Duty to our God, our Country and 
our ſelves, our View to an eternal State, 
are of infinitely greater Conſequence. Of 
what Moment is it, whether a Man be 
dead, fick or alive, who has no regard 
to theſe? Health indeed is not to, be 
thrown away to pleaſe a Companion, or 
to obtain the Reputation of anyQuality 
in which we can be undone by Brutes. 
. Yet we ſhould not have an exceſſive 


© Tenderneis of it, not of Life either, 
' as to facrifice . 1 8 elſe for 
e * | 


1 own? 


3 in 425 is with Respect to 
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But the ordinary Deſcription given of 


Wit is, That it conſiſts in a right Pro- 


portion and Temperature of all the 


Fluids in the human Body, a Sound- 
nels in all the Solids, with a Mind fit © 


to direct the Motions of the Body and 
command it ſelf : Which is the fame 
Thing Phyſicians call the Rectitude of 
all the Animal Oeconomy. | 

But there being no ſuch Thing as an, 
abſolute State of Health, it may there- 
fore be as properly ſaid to conſiſt in ones 
having no ſenſible Pain or Sickneſs. 

It may be conſidered, either as to its 
Preſervation or Recovery; called the 
Hugiaſtic and Therapeutic Parts of Me- 
dicine : The laſt of whch is the Pro- 


ince of the Phyſician, viz, To reſtore 


and maintain Health: That of others 
to preſerye a firm Conftitution and im- 
prove it, For it is not to be fun poſed, -/ 
that Parents and others who have the 


Care of Youth ſhould all be Phy ſicians; 


et may do much to preſerve that bleſſed 
Quality where it is. And for which We 
offer theſe following R-marks. _ 


I own, there are ſome Things bank * 
to be defined, as Light, Motion ” Time, Fs 
Space, Sc. So it may be ſaid of Health: 


* 


3 


1. That our Paine and Diſcales ſhou'd A 
25 Fe ; X82 "2W ;j-> 
5 ö ; : : - = a | 


i 
| 1 from their Orig inal : 
ri are handed down Hong our imme- 
- diate Parents, and conveyed to us by 
their Exceſs of Paſſion or Appetite. 
Heice the mala Stamina Vitæ, — all 


World with us. And it is generally 


onof the Mamma and the Nurſe influen- 
ces the Perſon through the Courſe of 
© Life. See Huarts Trial of Witts, &c. 
24 If the Mother is healthy, ſhe is 


That Proviſion which Nature ſends into 
to the World with us being ever the 
moſt wholeſome and nouriſhing. And 
it is thought, no Infant ſhou'd be on 
the Breaſt above nine Months, and all 


all things avoid preventiye Phyſick: 
It is much ſafer to leavethem to Nature. 
See Mr. Locke. And even in Caſe of moſt 
Diſtempers, I fancy it is now | the 
Practice to uſe gentle Medicines with 


beſt and tajeſt. Methods of Recove- 
IE 2 


But as it is not my Worin to entet 


Many: of 


theſe Prejudices we bring into the 


agreed, That the good or bad Diſpoſiti- 


the moſt proper Nurſe for her own Child: 
along us d to Spoon- meat. But above 


Rules of Diet and Exerciſe, as the 


o . To, e aac Hoa 


5 Into e Famile Tho there are 
Seth Fa Leaks: 
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Ruacks in all Pa of Life, yet 
I ſhall offer ſome general Obſerves on 


what is called the fix Non-naturals,which 


are Air, Meat and Drink, Sleep and 
Waking, Motion and Reſt, Excremen- 


titious Matter, or Retention and Eva- 
cuation thereof, the Paſſions and Af. 


fections of the Mind. sda 
Theſe are called Res non naturales, 


or Non-naturals; becauſe by their Uſe 
or Abuſe they become either Good or 
Evil, i. e. natural or contrary to Nature: 
And fo the Cauſe and Origine of all Diſ- 
caſes and Diftempgrs, See Chambers's. 


D;f#iomary of Arts and Sciences. © 
With reſpect to Air Obſerye, That to 


{| keep cloſe withinDoors,ey'n in the Win- 


ter Time, is very prejudicial to Health: 
eſpecially about Noon, when the Wea» 
ther is fair and clear, Now, it is very 


unſafe to ſit too nigh the Fire, as it is 


to be too warm, clothed in Summer, 
Now it is proper to bath Hands, Head 
and Feet, or rather dip entirely in Water, 


oy 1 


{ : 


ſ 


Ito preſerve againſt the Violence of the | 
Air. Children ſhou'd be accuſtomed to 
Jat thin Slip, or Night-cap, and wear nee 
I Clothes, nor Shoes that pinch, Rn 
1. AgainwithReſpe&toMeatandDrink 
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J 
dne grand Spring of our Diſeaſes is from 


which, as I think, the Phyficians call the 
mortal Tartar, or inexpreſſible Some- 


1 df hard Digeſtion, ſuch as Blood and 
4 | Entrails of Beaſts, which are alſo very 


MWualure ſhoud be always flronger than 
© phe Food, There has ariſen another, That 

the human Stomach was never original- 
V deſu d for the feeding on Animals of 


fluence on Mankind, yet it muſt be ac- 
58 knowledged, That thoſe who live on 
Vegetables, and are uſed to Exerciſe, are 


brayer Men. It is certain the more ſim- 
ple any thing is, it is the more harmleſs, 
either to Nature, or with reſpect to Poli- 
cy: But all warm, or rather hot Meats 
a2 and Drinks in Winter occaſions Coughs, 
M.ange and Scurvey, Cc. in Man and 
Brute. While cold Liquor in Summer, 
dr lying on the cold Ground, when warm 
with Exerciſe, are no leſs noxious. | Dr. 


— 


0 a 


our Appetites; and every Thing we 
ttaſte has the Seeds of Mortality in it; 


what; eſpecially theſe Foods which are 


Wt - Aeldom found and untainted, moſt of 
15 Fiſhesand high ſeaſon d Meats. But Ipre- 
113 .  Jume that from this Principle, That 


danny Species. Cuſtom will have its In- 


. - always the ſtronger, healthier, and the 
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b Drink; but I ee ro theſe Qualifica- _ 


Fit is to be obſerv'd, that an Hour before 
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2401 n that Children odd. 
be accuſtomed to any Kind of Meat and 


tions we have already ſpoke of, pal 
ſometimes to bear the want of it, e- 
cept courſe Bread and ſmall Beer, which. 4 
may be granted them, as often as they 
have a Stomach, and if they are not Bun- £ 
gry, they ſhou'd not. cat. | 5 
Fruits, if ripe and well choſen, are © 
very wholeſome, ſays Mr. Locke, but WW 
not immediately after Meals, and, in 
the Opinion of others, raw Herbs and 9 
Sallads are preferable to thoſe prepar'd 1? 
by Fire, becauſe ordinarly in the Prepar ũl 
ation, unleſs the Cook be more than ' 
ordinary skilful, the better Parts EVe- - 3 
porate. 5 e 
N. B. Confe&ions of all Kinds in the 
general, are thought hurtful. _ 
Concerning Sleeping and Waking, 


twelve at Night is uſually thought 
worth any two Hours following. Chil- 
dren ſhou'd be allowed Indulgence in 
Sleep by any thing: Aged Peopicdins to 
Death by Sleep, While it is the Nurſe f 
Youth ng of Tofants ; but they ſnhou dd 
£0 wont to Bed and be early up in tae = 
0 Moming, _ 


4 


Morning, nor ſhoud t r awakedyj 
too haſtily, Sc. See Dr. Locle. 
' Sleep is faidto be the Reſt of the x 
mal Spirits or Nervous Juice, as ſome 
tile it; but whether there be any parti 
cular Liquid in the Neryes, is not mi 
Buſineſs to enquire; yet it is one of the 
greateſt Refreſhments to our Nature 
when moderately taken. But as all 
ther things, ſo it, when taken to Exceſ 
it ſtupifys; cfpecially when one « 
awakn'd upon a Surpriſe : and after 1 
Child is got awake, don't allow him to 
ſlumber. e 
Mr. Like obſerves, and theſe Au- 
thors named in the introduction are moſt 
worthy of being conſulted, That their 
Beds are better of Twilts then o 
Doon or of Feathers; and | add it iz 
moſt cautious to conſider who are our 
Bed-fcllows,it it be true that the moſt of 
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'  Dilcaſes are infectious. 


With reſpect to Motion and Reſt, D. 
Sydenham, and Dr. Fuller, in his Medici. 
na Gymnaſiica,gives excellent Directions 
the Latter ſhows how Temperance, So- 
briety, Chaſtity and Purity, in Opoſition 
to Sloth, Gluttony, Drunkenneſs and 
Laſciviouſneſs, will with theſe Excerciſes 
. 5 Riding, 


Kan. ea ae... aa. wa Geof . 7˖ at. 


| | ; | ] ; 5 
ced Riding, Swiming or Bathing, Rubbing 
Jr Currying, not only preſerve but ina 
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mediate Manner for the uſe of young 
Scholars, that tho, all Excrciſe before 
Meat is wholeſome, yet immediately af- 


PraQice of the moſt judicious Scholars, 
to read and ply their Book more in the 
Morning, and Forenoon than after Din- 
ner. And I preſume it is not an 
Au. unjuſt Thought, That 


Aurora eſt Muſis amica. 
Gentlemen among the old Romans, that 
they ranked it with Letters: And of one 
Literai nec natare. Yet tho many have 


through their Folly and Raſhneſs, have 
thrown them away. But at preſent 1 


Bathing as a Preſervative of an healthy 
Conſtitution : And in this view, we 


good Meaſure recover a broken Conſti- 
tution. I ſhall only in the general 
obſerve, as I am writing in a more” im- 


ter it, is Dangerous; eſpecially Reading 
andcloſe Study. Hence it has been the 


Swiming was eſteemed ſo neceſſary for 


ill educate they us d to fay Nec didicit 


av'd their Lives thereby, not a few, 
am to confider Swiming, or rather cold 
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5 mod take this Caution, not to 80 in 


to the cold Water when overheated with 
Exerciſe or immediately after Eating, 
nor when troubled with the Itch, Fever, 
Aithma or any other Difficulty in Breath- 
ing. Cold Bathing is faid to be a great 


Preventive againſt Rickets, Sc. in Chil- 


dren. On this Principle, the Germans of 


old, and Scorch Hig landers to this Day 


dip their Infantsin theMorningSummer 
and Winter. And it is a common Maxim 
with the Farmers, that Swiming makes 


their Cattle thine Cures Horſes that 
are Hidebound, Lame, Foundered, or 


that have old Strains: but are careful 
not to Swim them againſt the Stream 


leaſt they become Wind- broken. 


Concerning EHxerciſe in groeral, 


Toil flrung their Nerves and purify'd their Blood, 
But we their Sons a pamper'd Race of Men, 
Are dwindPd down to Threeſcore Years and Ten, 
Better to Hunt in Fields, for Health unbought, 


: Than Fee the Doctor for a nauſeous Draught, 
: The wiſe on Exerciſe for Health depend, 


God never made his Works for Man to mend. 


Of Excrementitious Matter, Ge. 
Ty and Currying with a Fleſh- 
n 


\ 


Bruſh do mightily advance Perſpiratiuj 
as ſhaving the Hair refreſhes the Me- 
mory, and ſtrengthens the Head. Andr. 
Locke obſerves, That a regular going to 
Stool has ſo much Influence on. Health, 
that he never obſerved a Perſon liable 
to Looſeneſs of a ſtrong Judgment. 

Ofthe Paſſions and Affections. Theſe 
are ordinarly diſtinguiſh'd by the Con- 
cupiſcible and Iraſcible, or range them- 
ſelves under theſe two, Loye and An- 
ger: An exceſs of whichhurry us into 
vat Diſcaſes, while a right Ballancing of 
or them keeps us from Sin as well as Diſ- 
ful Þ temper : Without which we can nei- 
am ther be Good nor Healthy. Sophocles 

is faid to die with Exceſs of Joy, and 
U, Homer with Grief: Which Paſſions, as 

to their Effects, are thus deſcrib'd by the 
oz | Sacred Author Prov xv. 13. A merry. 
, Heart, makath a cheerful Countenance ; 
but by Sorrow of the Heart the Spirit is 
, | broken, Thus Pleaſure, or Sorrow Im- 
moderate, equally waſte and rack the 
Conſtitution. 2 
Whether we Foy or Grieve, the ſame's the Curſe, 
Rejoice at Better or we grieve at Warſe. Popg, - re: 
Sc. Which brings alſo to Mind theſe cele- + | RM 
ſh-{ bratcd Lines, 7 5 a 
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Gogentle Gales and bear my Sighs along, Wes” 
For Her, the feather'd Quires neglect their Song, 
For Her, the Limes their pleaſing Shade deny, 
For Her, the Lillies hang their Heads and die. 


Ye Birds that, left by Summer, ceaſe to ſing, 
Te Trees that Fade, when Autumn Heats remave, 
Say, is not Abſence Death to thoſe who Love, 
MW, 3 Autumn. 
Why Anger and Fear have the fame 
Effects, and the Dread of Death has been 
implanted in human Kind as a peculiar 
_ Curſe: No other Animal is capable of 
it, while the Old, the Young, the In- 
- nocent, the Guilty, the Monarch on the 
Throne, and Wretch groaning in Chains, 
all equally languiſh in one common Ap- 
xrchenſion of that tremenduous Change, 
Rae ſhudders at it, nor can Mi- 
ſery give it Welcome. 5 
_ Grief has ſuch Influence on our Na- 
ture, that our Bleſſed 8a viouR who was 
a Man of Sorrows and acquainted there- 
with, is ſaid to appear as a Perſon above 
fiſty, when he was only a little more 
than thirty Years old. 
HFope 1s indeed a charming Paffion, 
dhe oaly real Friend of human Thought: 


. leaſt they ſhou'd be ill, won't ſtir 


8: 25% 

Tt beg ailes the AR Miſery, it robs 
Misr tune of its Force, and makes the 
Breaſt that harbouts it happy, amidſt 

a Sea of Cares: And if at laſt, it proves 
deluſi ve, nothing is loſt but fo much 
Time from Woe. 

There have been more kilfd in Fi gt 
than in Battle. This ſhou'd Arie us 
not to be affraid of being Sick, that is 
a Diſtemper of it ſelf, and the Founda- 
tion of many others. It is ſaid by ſome, + 


that the Body receives InfeQion the 


ſooner, for being affraid of a Diſtemper; 
and inſtance that of the Peſtilence, Tc. 
But as the Perfection of all out tem £ 
Happineſs is, neither to be affraid, nor 
with to die: go we ſhou'd avoid the Cau- 
tions of lazy and ſedentary People, who 
by fearing Diſeaſes are alnoft ever ſick; 


out of Doors, and for want of Air and 
Exerciſe contract Diſtempers which ef 
ſectually cut them off: While others 
tampering with Preventive Phyſick to 

diſappoint an imaginary Diſeaſe create | 
a — 2 e. Henee the lalian Epitaph: | 


Stave ben, ma per flarmeglio, fro qui. 
Twas well, wou'd be better, took Fuel, . 
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But | Does is one ig I that L would 
"Hot wiſh to have omitted, and that is, 
We ſhould be careful to obſerve 905 


has been formerly hurtful or e to 
our Health. I preſume, the Proverb of 
2 Man's being Wr a Fool or a Phyſi - 
cian at forty, proceeds from thence. 
In Fine, Net us ever maintain a good 
Conſcience towards Gop, and void of 
Offence, eſpecially towards wife Men: 
We 7. will, in the ſacred Phraſe, be Health 
zo the Navel, and Marrow to the Bones. 
By this Moſes lived an hundred and twen- 
ty Years, his Eye was not dim, nor his 
natural Force abated. And when Sick- 
nels and Pains do attack us, let us not 
be careleſs of the Phyſician, nor de- 
ſpiſe the Aſſiſtance that Providence, 
LEN, by his hand, offers us. It is the Obſerve 
of Sir William Temple, That a Man 
has but four things to chuſe with Re- 
ſpect to his Health, i. e. To exerciſe 
much, be temperate, take Phyſick or 
be fick ; ſo that the Conduct of our 
learned Countryman G. Buchanan is 
not to be approven of, who is, faid in 
his laſt Fever to have defy'd the Phiſici- 
-ans, and refuſing their Advice died with 
a Glaſs in his Hand and theſe Word 


is, f vue in his Lig, 
at 
to 


this . . ao me cepit ball. 
ntactum nullis ante Cupidinibus. 


um mihi conſtantis dejecit lumina Faftus,. = 
Caput impoſitis, prefſit Amor Pedibus, 


od mec me decuit caftas odifſe Puellas, 
of Improbus, & nulla vivere c Yee | 


a 4b 


Now tho for Jud ent and Lean - = 


es, ſing through the Courſe of his Life e 1 
n- Ian eminent Pattern, yet the I 
his Heads of Wit, may ſometimes be liable | a 


to no ſmall Ads of F olly. © 


ot See Dr. Ch-yne on Health, Sir. Vl. 
le- N on 529 Life, Senſe De Sanitate 


bY 

ne nk . | 
PART 1. 1 Wop 
of 8 and CWIrT. = 


2 nus Reftorem F 22 Vitia fine Wy 
Magiſtro diſcuntur. | e 
Ef Modus in Rebus, ſunt certi denique Fines, : 2 
a4 ultra Suge nequit confiffere Rectum: 1 ul 
FO Hor, "5 F/ 

HIs Part of Education, commen- "3 7 | 
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Gn; And as Virtue is nme pre. 


tical Wiſdom, and * more excellent 


5 Scandal to the other, if they ſtudy i 


1 yantageous unto us? 


times it is taken for Morality or Virtue 


Mode or Manner of expreſſing a Thing 


ſpect to either, The firſt Thing is, to 


on which all future Inſtructions are to be 
built; whetherot Erudition or Literatur, 
| tra or Politeneſs. The Infant Paſſiom 


4.546 
* 
* 
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ferable to Health and Fortune, ſo Mors. 
lity is to be conſider d, as the true prac- 


than that of Fthe talking and diſputing 
Kind. What a Shame then is it to ou 
Sex, we ſtudy it not enough? What! 


not at all, when it is ſo higly amiabl 
in it ſelf, "and highly profitable. and ads 


Manxexs isa Word in our Lach nagt 
uſedin two very different Views: Some: 


at other times it is the ſame with Civ 
lity, Ceremony, or what is call'd goolf 
Breeding ; which differ as much as the 


docs from the Thing itſelſ. 
It is a general Opinion that with Re. 


8 to obey. This is the fundamental Leſ 


_ w nnn — — — 1 


being check d and bridled by good Diſ- 
"inte makesthe Man pra. while 
| Rigour and exceſſive Indulgence are e 
ual ta Immoralities and a * 

| . Gort 


born Diſpoſition are to be kept at under, 


eſt Blunders in Education, by which 
great Numbers have been undone; while 


One great End of Chaſtiſement is to bring 


candid Allowances ſhould be made, eſpe- 
cally for Thoughtleſneſs, Follies and Im- 
pertinencies: As every Purpoſe of a more 
proper Conduct for the future ought to 


3 Power. Princes, as well as {Parents or 
Soo eachers, have dropp'd into the Misfor- 
> theſtune to think they cou d not rule unleſs 
ene ðͤ 
I do not here pretend to write a Syſ- 


* 


ſerves int roductory thereunto: And a- 
mong others I muſt reflect on that Say- 
ing, Maxima debetur Pueris Reverentia. 


nor laugh d at, as if made for Diverſion; 
nor to repeat before them the F ollies of 


— 9 ä 


and it is only on theſe Accounts the Laſi 
licacy and. Indulgence is one of the greats 


the rigid Severity has the ſame Effect. 
to a Senſe of Faults, and then the moſt 4 5 


becheriſhed. I is infinitely more diffi= © 
Iculi to command with Diſcretion, than - 
ug, obey. Few know the right Uſe of 


em of Morals, but only offer ſome Ob= 


They do expect a great Regard from us, | Wo 
therefore they are not to be jeſted wit, 


our 


b * : 
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| our Youth; nor ſhou'd they know what 
Height of Affection we bear to them: 
beloved than another: They are jealous: 


and Reſentment is uſually raiſ d againſt 
your Darling. TI. 2 


truſt too much to Promiſes, yet to have 


do tell no Lies ev'n in their own Excule, 
and to beware of Talebearing; to be 


_ of Life evite being Murderers of Repu- 
tation and Uſefulneſs, and become fo 
generous, manly and couragious, as hunt 


and Abbetors thereof may be leſs ca- 


norance of their Rank. It is time e- 
_ © nough when they have arriv'd to Majc 
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Eſpecially that any one of them is more 


of being diſreſpected, ind Diſpleaſure 


inſtructed, not to 


They ſhould be 


a due regard to their own Word; never 
to break Faith while in their Power to 
keep it, ey'n in the moſt minute Affairs; 


ſenſible of the Baſeneſs and Infamy, 
as well as Cruelty of ſuch a Conduct. 
Hence ſhall they through their Courſe 


| 


down Scandal and Calumny, theſe vil- 
eſt Peſts of Society, that the Authors 


pable of Miſchief for the Future. 
It is again no ſmal Incitement to Vit 
tue, that Youth be educate in the Ig- 


— 8 


zity ,to be let into the Knowledge o 
i © their 


"4 


8 


hat their Autan at Fortune. Went the 
m: ¶ ſnou d be ſhown what the Wond e ex- ͤ 
ore ¶ pects from theſe of their Family, For- = 5 
ous tune or Education. And that then the, 
re Y ſhou d be qualified for theſe Employ== 
inſt ments, and Profeſſions of Life they F ARS —_— 
I fgn to purſue, The Negled of i ſuch - 
to Qualifications is an Immorality of the 
ave ¶ worſt of Conſe equences to Society, tho too 1 
ver little confided. | ; A 5 4 'Y 
to They ſhou'd be early inur'd 0 Ted _ 
irs; teenie and Compaſſion: This is a ſtrong 
iſe, ¶ Bar againſt Injuſtice and Oppreſſion, and 
. be particularly 1 a barbarous U- 
ny, age of the Creatures. This will reſtrain 
uR, them from mocking at natural Weakneſ- 
arſe f {es or providential Misfortunes of others: 
pu- The nere the Aged or the Poor with - 
e ſoRudeneſs and Cruelty. The Hiſtory of 
unt l the Children of Belials baſe Treatment 
vil - of E/:/ba, the Prophet, 2. Kings iii. 
aon 36. and the Judgment that wr. rag 
ca- Ii a proper Subject for Diſcourſe in their 
I Preſence. They ſhou'd be made to un- 
Vir derſtand, There is not by Nature fo great 
an Incquality betwixt one Man and a- 
nother, as is too frequently thought: 
And that not only at preſent, but even 


1 handed down to us from R. 


5 | kept Silence at his Counſel, after bis 


Rr nay ridags. -*/ N 
moſt ancient Times: 14 ſor Example, 
who, in his own Perſon, experienced the 
different Effects of Proſperity and Ad. 
verſity, felt the different Conduct of the 
World to him alſo on theſe very Ac- 
counts. When he is repreſented in a flou- 
riſhing Condition, 7ob xxix. 21, Ec. 
Men gave Ear unto him and waited, and 


* Words they ſpale not again, he choſe out 
their Way, _ ſat Chief: and rms 
as a King in the Army. But in. the 
immediate following Paragraph of his 

_ Hiſtory, the Scene isquitealtered: And 
this once reverd and venerable Perſon 
evyn becomes a Song and a By word to 
the baſeſt of Miſcreants, to thoſe who 
Vere youngerthan He: And, according 
to the facred Phraſe, by thoſe who were 
Children of baſe Men and viler than the 
Earth. Nay Solomon obſerves, that 
not only the inferior Part of Mankind, 


but even men of Power were often ſo 


"blindfolded as fee no inward Excellen- 
ciesofagreat Man, in low Life, Eccl. ix. 
16. Theſe Inftances are deſignedly ſet 


beſore us, to let us know what we are, 


and what we ſhou d be, i. e. not Inſo- 
lent, Proud and Imperious, but Affable 


A and 


Sat 
** 


1 "i 
wil ada: Conſidering ths Diſers 9 
tion and Gentleneſs is a common Debt 
we owe to Mankind. 8 
In ſhort, every Temper ſhould be 
taught a Virtue ſuitable to its reſpective 
Occaſion, The Covetous inſpir d with 
Generoſity, the Prodigal with Frugali- 
ty, the Indolent and Soft with the De- 
fire of Glory, the Proud with Humili- 
ty, eſpecially when proud of their Pride, - 
the Meanſpirited with Courage and 
Magnanimity, and the viciouſly Ambi- 
tious with Juſtice and Mercy. Bee Bri- 
tſp Spectator's, Advice to an Appren-, 
tice, bya Lord Mayor of Londen, &. A 


for Ethics, properly ſo call d, a 
come to be conſidered afterwards. 


"of CIVILITTY.. 


None yet have been with Agmiration read, 


But who, n their Ls were well bred. 
Kos COM. 


. is natural to wiſh to be Na 2 


and it is good Nature and good Se 
that makes faireſt for the effecting it; 
Without theſe Society and Converſation | 
cannot be kept up: And therefore to 
e them, or ſu pply their Place, 


there 12 
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lltenels of the Mind, and to carry a Man 
through all Companys without giving 
Offence. And is different from the Art 


a 2 *, "x. 
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©: 4 under certain Laws of Dece | and Cp | 
' / dire as to the extemal Form, Mein, 
Air, or Addreſs which has been in moſt? 


ſides Civility, requires Wit, the fine 
Taſte, and a Knowledge of Mankind. 
_ Civility and Complaiſance does not 


ing a Leg, going in or out at Door; 


ſons we ſpeak to, and Ci rcumſtances o 


Diſcourſe, the Action, the Voice, ard 
even Silence have their Attractives- 


dinarly raiſes a Diguſt. Conſtraint ſullies 
the brighteſt Actions, and Plainneſ 
plleaſes even in the Meaneſt. AﬀeRationfſ 
alſo is ever attended with Guilt, and too 
much Self- Conceit. F 


. 
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manity Invented; or Art of Behaviour, | 


Countries eſtabliſhed to expreſs the Po- 
of: Pleafing or of Prudence, which be- 


meerly conſiſt in pulling off a Hat,  mak- 


but in a Compoſure of Language, 
Looks and Motions ſuited to the Per- | 


| 
( 


Meeting, The Look, the Gate, the 


But an Extream Deſire to pleaſe, or- 


* 
F 


Maſtery 


9 3 


„ | 
Tu. | Maſters in the Science of Ceremony 
n d Dancing affirm, That Children, 


4: asthoſe in Muſick and Languages, 


Po. Wc! {et to Sound and Pronounciation. 


dan! As there is a Complaiſance in Word 


nd Expreſſion as well as in Geſture, 
there is nothing more fulſom than 


id; ntly, The F latterer can Weep with 
ak. Planderers, ſhew an Affection for all, 


„Fat have none for any. He can find 
irtues or Vices wherever. he wiſhes 


Prudence from Craft, or Courage from 
old Rebuker pays a Complaiſance unto 


imſelf, gives Advice undemanded, and 
ould be ador'd by all Men on that 


of his Vanity or of his Rudeneſs. And al- 


vr eſteemed — yet by A” 


— 


x 
2 


hen young, are eaſier inſtructed there- 


n, betore their Organa are ſtiff and form» 


fitt, that in Childhood the Organsate _ 


he. attery; that falſe Complaiſance, which 
ane! juſtly called the Art of deceiving plea- 


Ine unfortunate, and flander with the 


ey ſhould be. This kind of Complai- 
ance is as diſtant from Friendſhip, as 


Raſhneſs. On the other Hand, The 


kccount ; while he puts Men of Senſe 
Fo the Queſtion, whether he ſhows more 


biet he ſhould be allow'd to be Learn'd, | 2 
ng ©, pa 
15 pe 
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perſections in others, if we conſider hoy 


our ſelves, But it is very hard, neithe 


TT 
- his ſharp, reprehendingHumour, it may 
at teaft be ad of him as Plato faid of 
Zenocrates, That notwithſtanding hi 
other good Qualities, he had need to 
crifice to the Graces. 155 
Me would more eaſily bear with Im 


Otten we ſtand in need of ſuch a Favou 


to ſhew Mercy to our Neighbour, nc 
bear with the Thought of it, that h: 
ſhould do juſtice to us. A May of thi 
rough unpoliſh'd Diſpoſition, whateve 
he ſays diſpleaſes For'tho' he utter 
Pruth, yet it is fo ungracefully ſaid, tha 
inſtead of making Men better, the Per 
fon renders himſelf either the Object of 
their Hatred, or of their Deriſion anc 
their Jeſt. For without good Natu 
the beſt Advice feems but a Reproact 
and Correction anInjury, - — 
There is a due Reſpect to be had tc 
anothers Quality, his Age, and oth 
Circumſtances: And likewiſe to our own 
_ Dignity, To act the Philoſopher befor: 
| the Youthful or the Gay, or diſreſpet 
Age, tho on no other Account vene- 
rable, is beyond Expreſſion ridiculous. 


Nor does the Air af a Beau in a Perſon 


0 


1 ] 
% tis at cate 
I the learn'd Proffeſſions make an agrees - 
b able Appearance. Therefore fays 
one, Somewhat of a genteel Behaviour 


embelliſhes the Scholar, too mach ſpoils 


I have already obſerved, — 
Nature, good Senſe, and Under 
as they are preferable to Ceremony, yet, 
they are nece Introductions to G 
rility and Politenefs. 
When therefore, we ſee a Perſon ill- 
natur d, peeviſh, paſſionate and reſo- 
tre} lute, proud, yet mean ſpirited, ungrate- 
thall ful for good Offices, revengetul for eren 
Per imagin d Tnjuries ; whom the greateſt 
& of Endeayours can never oblige, and will 
give you the worſt of Treatment, be- 
urs caule you are-entitl'd to the beſt; who 
is ever upon the Inquiſitive, and be- 
lieyes eyery Thing; ealy to be led, and 
1 to fare to be governed by the laſt Advice; 
who dend from every Virtue, and 
magnifies every Inadyerfency ; Who 
or ſometimes can hear nothing to your 
ef Prejudice, at another time nothing in 
your Favour ; who never was a ſteady 
Friend, but ſure to be a violent Ene- 
my ; ; who loyes to be conſultes 1 in eve. 
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7 A right or wrong: Civility by no hu- 


I 1 
4 
1 
F "Perſon 


the Apoſtle 


_ nerally agreed, That polite Company and 
- Converſation is the readieſt and eaſieſt 
Way for the attaining thereof; and it 


ing I cannot well tell. 'Tho' we haveſzz, 
Books of conſiderable Note on the Sub- 


1 Courtier, originally written in 


Reflections on Ridicule, and if you pleaſe, E 
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. 
— and have his Counſel follow 


eans could be attainable by ſuch - 
It may be faid of him, whatY  ( 
ſays _ the Tongue; for he 
and it are equally . untameable by = 


„ T! 


But, Thoſe whoſe natures are capable 
of being form d to Politeneſs, it is ge- 


is ſcarcely ende to arrive at it o- 
therways.,. 


How much of it wy by gerbby Read. 


ject, as La Caſa's Galatea, Caſti ur of a 


talian, 


Don Quixote, which has been of great 
F-ſhall add Mr. icing Rules of Gr 5 


uſe in Spain, The Britiſh Spectator, 
WA, 


5 14 N 
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By Education moſt have been miſled, - 


The Prieſt continues what the Nurſe hk. 


50 from the Time we firſt begin to know, 

Wa live and learn, but not the wiſer grow; 
But he who Truth from Falſhood wou'd diſcern, © 
uft firſt diſrobe the Mind, and all unlearn 

To diſpoſſes the Child; the Mortal lives, 

But Death approaches &er the Man arrives. _ 
[bus Truth lies hid, and eser we can explore,” 


" | "TY Gem, me un Dt 25 of A We 5g 


171 EILIGION comes next to be 
75 F conſidered, without which, Man 
En ſcarcely be thought todiffer from the 


Brute. Religion is as effential to the 


he inferior Animals. What a Pity is it 
hen that Irreligion ſhould 4. ſo 


come 


0 they believe becauſe they were ſo hed 85 5 


Ind thus the Child impoſes on the Man. Ded. 


* 
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uman Nature as Reaſon, and the ulti- | 
nate Difference between the Man and 


teditable and in 8 and that the 
wes! of David s F ool, ſhou'd be- 


4.- 


b 
come the Badge and Signature of Wit. 
It is a juſt Obſerve, that none can be A 
ſo ſcoliſh as he who ſays, There is no 7 
600; for none but a Fool can ſay ſo. 7 
Religion according to the Ezymon offf | 
the Word ſignifies, our voluntary Reſig-N- 
nation of our ſelves to the Love, Fear 7 
and Obedience of our Creator, and that G 
we expreſs our Veneration for the Su; 
preme Being, not only by outward Reh 
| of Devotion, but by our uniperſal Bee. 
nevolenoe to our Brethren of Mankind 
Ando it alſo ſignifies our being knit to. 
_ gether with them in mutual Affection. 
Which is to be expreſſed by mutual Goog 
Offices of Life, Religion is not to bt 
learned from the Notions that the Worlf 
has formed of it, nor from the Maxin 
ol the PhiloJopbers and Sage Doctors 
but from the Doctrine, the Precepts and.. 
te Example of JESUS, and from thy. 
and by his Spirit; ſuch as in theſe ref 
| markable Words of the Apoſtle 7am A 
C where under the Epithet of Wiſdo! II. 
=: deſcribes Religion as the Wiſdom fron Bo 
dove, which is Pure, Peaceable, Gent, _ 
eaſy to be entreated to that which ie. 


df | 


"Good full of Mer add Ern, uit 


3,90; 
Jr 


b E 

out „ Partialit and without Berl. 
And that ofthe Apoſtle John, This is the 
Love of GOD, ſays he, that we keep his 


Jour being beloved of GOD, and of our 


Commandment, of our loving one ano- 
Jer, that he makes it the very Bad 
nd Characteriſtick of Chriſtianity 
or tender Years before we can read, 
Ir. Locke propoſes, 


ments, 7 OR D's Prayer, and Apoſtles 
Creed; but whether it be their Com- 


Poſure, ſee Dr. 
Pr. Burnet on the 39 Articles. 
After Children can read the Engliſh 


ſc them repeat the Weflminſter ſhor- 
Jter Chatechiſm, which is indeed a con- 
Fiſe and neat Syſtem of Chriſtian Divini- 
me put in their Hand Mr. Williſon's 


Books, their Bible ought to be recom- 
Jmended to them, and the ſele& Paſſages 


| ſpofare: "_ chat theſe are 5 on 


mmandments; the beſt Evidence of 


Love unto him. And our Bleſſed S. 
VIOUR lays ſo much Streſs on that 


we ſhou d be taught 
to get by Heart, the Ten Command - 


King on the Creed, 
ongue, It is the Practice with us to 
ty. and therefore, as introductory thereto, 
Mothers Catechiſm: But, above all other 


pf it; before any Books of human 525 
the 
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ſore them the Evidences for the Being 


No the. Immortality of the Soul, with 


his Divine PerfeQtions, proper Notions 


| althoughno poſitive Doubt ariſe with Re- 
| " tpe&tto the Truth of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, in which they are now. ſuppoſed 
to be in ſome Meaſure educate; yet in 
Gratitude to their Parents ind. others, 
and for their own Satisfaction they ſhould 


4 ee rde Inſtitutious oppoſi te there- 
to muſt be falſe. It is indeed certain, 


. * : : , * E 
* 15 - . 1 * 
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- the contrary , proper Catechiſins, as Vin- 
cents, Dr. aac, Wat's Hiſtorical Ca- 
- techiſm, and ſuch practical Books 36 


Mr. Gutbrie's Trial of a ſaving Intereſt 
in CHRIST, Dr. Sconga/'s Life of 


95 GOD inthe Soul of Man, when come 
% to ſome Years,' are uſually recommended, 


As they arrive to further Degrees of 
eee it is neceſſary to ſet be- 


ofan All creating Power and Provideooe 
the Certainty of a future State of Re- 
wards, and Puniſhments; This will 
afford worthy Thoughts of GOD and 


of this World and of themſelves, And 


enquire into the Grounds of that Faith 
they profeſs: For if Chriſtianity be true, 
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that Good and Evil, Truth and Falſ- 


f boo, are Realitics Independent on out 


Opinion, | 


| Opinion, yet 


Jeſſed Religion of his Country, 


Igenuinneſs of any other Writings can be 


in Practice we muſt lay 
hold of that, which, after the beſt ilk 
formation, appears to us to be good, and © 
that only. In this Enquiry we thould 
beware of an overbearing Eſteem for the 
Principles of a Party; for tho' in good 
Manners, no Man will ridicule the pro- 
yet it 

is an Exceſs of Com plaiſance blindly and 
implicitely to ſubſcribe to its Articles. 

am of Opinion, The Chriſtian Religis _ 
on is beſt proven Divine, by ſerioully . _ 
examining the Bible it ſelf, its being 
Authentick cannot be doubted, without 
oyerturning all Rules, by which the 


confirm'd;. and there are few or no Ob- 
jections againſt Chriſtianity, but what 

it offers an Anſwer. to, itſelf. TheWri- 

ters of Chriſtianityhad no TemporalPow- 

er nor Wealth to entice them, no Spiri- 
tual Dominion to cloak their bad De- 
hgn; every. Philoſopher. who farm'd - 
a School, e ven Pythagoras not except 
ed, valued themſelves on the Motives 
of Wealth, Fame, Power, Sc. And 
the Apgfiles alſo had no Secret of Eſo·k 
teric Doctrines, as had the Phzloſo- — 
phers; which is the 9 preſumpti- 


29 


ok d 
on, bey Soul ber ho Cheat in ve 
But conſider, the great End of th 
Goſpel is far from encouraging the Vag * 
ty A Vices of Men; it's deſign is u 
engage them to Virtue, to conveft then 
from Folly and Sin, and ſave their In 
mortal Souls, to pull down the front 
Folds of the evil one, to repair 2 
* "ruins of Mankind, to reſtore the Imagſ 
ol their Maker in them by Virtue of 
Mediator and Intercefſor .betwix 
. GOD and Man, whom tis fit for ust 
view in his Perſon. and Offices, and con 
mer what he has done and ſuffered 
what he has purchas d, promis d ani 
is $6 for us, and what Commands hi 
| Hathenjoin'd us: It is hewho has reyealet 
the great Myſtery of Goalineſs,. whi 
has re, the Gulf and the Lake 
By 39 even unveil'd the Glories of Heay 
If the beſt atteſted Hiftory cal 
; giln Bclich, the fulfilling of any anti- 
ent Prophecies can gain Credit, if A. 
mighty 15 evidenced in miraculo 
Operations, if the moſt pious Precept 
and moſt exalted Rewards, the Sincerityi 
of Martyrs, the extraordinary ifts off 
_Tongues, c. which were beſtowed 
 orv it's * firſt Preachers, the Faith and 
Profeſion of f the beſt and wiſeſtof Men F 
can 
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« influence 


In well as to, the Grace of Gap; fo 


nag 
of! 


WI 8 


ent is of greater Weight with 


n never deſigned, 
treſs for the Tr uth of Chriſtianity 


Should depend on any one Argyment, 


Fred us in the Scripture, ſhould. be ta- 


Juſion. of 


nd any Book wrote againſt Chriſtiani- 


either hy 
r. Ridicule, that affects it further than 


e, the Author either builds upon 


gainſt ſome particular Part thereof, 


tteſted and the EW dene brought to- 


us; we have reaſon toy 
is t. 22 Goſpel be hid, it is hid to them 
henÞÞat are Joft, loſt to the Uſe of Regen, 


_ 85 Life eternal to know thie, the 5 
t true GOD and FESUS whom thou 
4 Ker Thus it would appear though - 


ve Man than with another, yet Heav- 
d, that the whole 
ut that all the collective Evidence, of- 
ua into View before we n the Con- Fi 
And it is hegt we ſhall never 
way of Seriouſneſs, Satire, 
8 þ Mode and: Circumſtances; or li 
fie thpmheſis, or offers Objections 


hich no Chriſtian is bound to anſwer; * 
eng, he is fatisfy'd, the whole well 


gether are ſuſſieiently concluſive, For 


ere is no one Frinciple in Nature, 
"MW: : : | bat. 


more Miſchiefs to Mankind than t 


1 


ti will admit * an en eue d and b 
this Rule we would reject. Reaſon, be 
_ cauſe it cannot ſolve every Difficulty, 
Knowledge and Practice make yy 


the whole Of Religion, or any thing 
| aſd and unleſs the doctrinal Part h 
underſtood, the practical will be 5. 
glected. Ignorance is the Parent 
Enthuſiaſm f Superſtition, The Enth 
faſt fancies, he has ſuch immediate I 
pulſes and Revelations, without offerin 
any Reaſon for them, as raiſes him aboy 
the ordinary Methods of Inſtructic 
becauſe he is inſpir d. The Superſting 
ous pretends, as the Phariſees of old, 
more Faith and more Acts of Goadng 
than GOD has required of him, 

thereſore pleads Merit ;—And theſe t " 
Principles naturally produce Bigo 
and blind Seal, wh has 0 
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Rage of the boiling Deep, or Fury 
devouring Fire. In the Opinion of til 
Poet, Zeal ever argues Weakneſs 

Judgment or a ſecret Love to Vio 


and that Paſſion has! run $9 th without 
Senſes. 


For virtue's ſelf 5 00 23 Zitl be bad, 
The wo f mad men i rs a Saint — a 
p | hi 


| 
d * 


q » 
U 


bil This vial? 1s 8 
be Wer never fails to 
Jof Perſecution or other. 


% 


with 


de wiſhed it never had been practiſed 


ſtantial Matters of Opinion, bur alſo for, 
triffling Imprudencies in Life; as if 
Mens Brains were to be all of one Size, 


== : | 


or, which is the ſame thing Unchangeable; 
which no Creature, far leſs the Perſecutor 
q dare pretend to. But another Evil of bold 


2 
— 


— 


D 


ates Perſecution, ſo it makes Men Hypo- 
q critcs, and oblidges them to ſay they 

are in the Wrong, while they 
think themſelyes in the Night: And the 
Perſecutor muſt likewiſe at the leaſt be 


3 


guilty of Selſ-h icy and yail his own 
Heart from his View, There is a natural 
Connexion of all Vices, eſpecially thoſe 


that have Cruelty fort their Aim. 


id} 1 I ſhall now: offer ſome few: Remarks 


2 onthe poſitive Inſtitutions of Religion in 
general, and next conſider, what View 
we are to take of that of Chriſtianity, 
ain Order toatight n 


1 \ 
by .' And 
2 a : 
- * * 1 


produce ſome Sort 
Spain and Po 
gal not only evidence this; but it could 


by Proteſtants, who not only have baited 
one another for Differences in circum- 


and that they were to be Impeccable, 


and overheated [Zeal is, That as it cre- 1 


* 
, 
* 


60D, and 
not be from Heaven, airy deans 


 _ which is 
All other 
Society of Chriſtians who have the ſeweſt 
Human Em Got had bare 
many. 


"hn. it n 
which 


; 0 PEO that a 


Ni towards Men: fom its own 0 


Goodneſs and Fitneſs to moral Agents; z 


the leaft that may be faid of it; is, that 
ee dase contrary, an 


Inftitution 


dial to Society, can- 
fite both to the Nature of GOD and his 


a reaſonable Creatures, at once. 
That Religion which is moſt ſim ple, | 
6 muſt be the moſt antient.: Inthis Reſpec 
Natural Revelation is preferable to that | 
„ and Chriſtianity to 


tive Inſtitutions, and that 


Ib. cadre: young Geatlerail 


to be groſsly ignorant of the Religion 
of his Country, yet more 1d to ridicule 


it; andl it is ordinarily thoſe, who! have 


| throws RefleQtions on [Rel gion, the Fa- 
rhers, Shookdivinity, 


; mund neither. But to underſtand the 
. it will not be amiſs 


to 


Pd 


Reyclation, pretends. to be from 
GOD, which brings glory to GOD mn 
the higheſt, Peace on Earth and good 


ry to the Honour of | 


Sc. Who under- 


. 
* 
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to conſider it in theſe following View. 
Let us be always careful to difinguiſh 
betwixt abſolute and relative, natural 
and revealed Religion, or inother Words, 
betwixt the moral and inſtituted Parts 


of Belief and Practice. What is know- 
* by Reaſon, diſtinct from Revelati- 


E. XS ad 0 


* 
IS. 
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5 as old as the Creation: Mr. . oy 
Four-fold State of Man. 
Conſider © theſe Doctrines and Cain- 
mandments, that are pectiliar to Chri- 
ſtianity, theſe Promiſes and Threatni 
by which Obedience is enforced, add a 
modeſt Proffeſſion required, as A 
Faith and Repentance, That Faith whicir 
es, includes Obedience, and Obedi- 
ence Faith. Again the Nature of the 


© - 


Divine Corus Vis. of Works Re- 
> [4 tion and Grace. 11 
* here are ſome Parts of Scripture 


more neceſſary to be acquainted with 
han others; as the Sermons- of our 
SA VIOUR are preferable to many 


[Theſe things I have thought proper 
for the Knowledge of a private Chriſtian; 
or further information, fe Roland on the 


Trapp's $ Sermons, 
I. Vol. 


Sacrament, and Dr. 


O ed i 7 a 0 B-- 


n, ſee Preſident Forbes's Chriſtianity * 


Paſſages in the Book of Leviticus, Kc. * 


1 Vol: IE" 2270 e 
| tions, and Want of Principles in Reli-f 
gion. We ſhall, in the gate aa 
1 Wb 25 Selene 
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PART. 1. 


of LEARNING, Ge 


5 Bogner creantur Segnibus et Pigris 
i Mebeſſis, oft in Apris Patrum bo 


Arbus; ner ignavi ſerocem r 
. Progenerant Ali Lanm. + MARTIAL 


2 ; © Define ſed Vim promovet inſi Fram, 1 {ot oy 
| ' Reffique Cultus roborant Peers, T3! 
- -Utcunque defecere Muren, 


Deen deve un cube. ien Wal 
4 little Learning i is a dangerous —— — i | 
. Drink deep, or taſte not the Pierian Springs ph 


© There ſhallow Draughts intoxicate the Brain, 


2 . OS, largely fobers us gain. Port 
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Tus End and Deſign of 1 
is either to make a Man ſupport 
ee with FR, or be wo & Þ 
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akes, and Ibo; in former Ages, reading 


one thought 


of the World gle ng the. dead 


and even in a great Meaſure 
beeulative Philoſophy, value rather 


he uſeful and little e ee of 


[I 


6. 


1 lie, ſuch as Arithmetick and Practical 

„ Weometry than what is ſtiled the Pome . 

iterature. Bb 

Learning is thought to be better ace | p 

- Fired a publick Education, and Virtue 
that of a private. It was a Saying 

don he great 3 L learn much "in 


om my Maſter, but more from my 


nſtruQtions do beſt united; tho by a 


t, 
oN 


ſterwards; beſides it lays a Foundation 
pf Acquaintance that may be of uſe to 
im when he comes to Manhood. 

A School ſhould be well lighted; fur- 


ing 
poſt 


II tc 


Fiſhed with proper Scats ; To a; cold 
ouſe with bad WY and a ſour, me- 


nd writing our Mother Tongue, made 
Man eſteemed a Scholar, then aſter- 


rds mae oe ator and Sophiſtry were 
echt et now this 


ondiſciples. But publick and private 5 
hublick Education a Lad learns more 


han by Books, and is introduced to 
NOW — to act in the Affairs of Liſe 


kncholy : 


F — 
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30 
N Teact Tr, is Tg atem 
ing n On the othel 
8 Xxpence for Books, or Enco 
ngement to the Teacher ought to 

| ſpared, the Maſter ſhould be put in fud 
A2Condition, as above either the Flatt 

or Fear of Parents; otherwiſe Boys m 

become Rakes, the Maſters . m 
and contemptible. 

The . Qualifications requiſite in 
Teacher, are Knowledge, Patience at 
good Senſe, an eaſy Way of communi 
cating Knowledge, and who takes Ple 
ſure and t in his Buſineſs _ ti 
ing of itſelf, and the Subſcribing ¶ w 
Creeds and Articles of Faith, Which is. 
Do a legal Qualification, are not ſufficie 
to make a School maſter; in both whid 
Reſpects the World has been mightil 

impoſed on, Some haye fancied that 

little Skill in Grammar, and a Stock ¶ th 
latin Words, qualified a Man for a 
tin Scholar; tho he could not diſcoye 
| the Beauties of an Hbrace, a Salut, 

_ Zzvy, or a Buchannan. © 

While there has been great 
+ uſed anent ſubſcribing of Creeds: 
pretend to fubſcribe in as far as the) 
ue agreable to Scripture and Reaſon 
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| ſcribe Pope Pius's Creed. Some pre- 
tend to ſubſcribe them as a Bond of Peace 


and that they ſhall not teach the con- 
trary. Some again pretend it unlawful to 
impoſe them, and that on Penalty of Non- 
communion, the greateſt Severity a e- 
ligious Society can inflict; that tho the 
have done great Service, as convey ing 

a Connexion of Divine Truths, yet 


to impoſe Subſcription is contrary. to 


CHRIS T's legislative Authority as 
King of the Church, that many of the 
Texts quated do not prove theſe Ar- 
ticles, and that theſe — were not 
writ with them in the firſt Edition ot 
the Weſtminſter Confe ſton, and that it 
was not ſubſcribed by - theſe Divines 
who compiled it, dut only by their 


il Prolocutor, Aſſeſſor and Clerks, as AGs 


of Syriods are. And they inſtance that 


the wiſeſt of Churches and Princes have 


been againſt ſuch a Practioe. That there 


ere no ſuch Impoſi tions at Geneva, &c. 


That King George the I. and the 
King of Pruſſia at  Ratiſbone recom- 
mended it, to aboliſt the Impoſing ſuch 
Subſcripts. Laſtly, Others are violent, 
not only for impoſing the — 

: 75 eee 
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3 of 2 be but 1 pon ing that too 
of the Solemn League and Covenant, al- 
though it was never any Part of the 
= Standard of Doctrine and Diſcipline of 
the Church of Scotland. Thus I have 
wy ſtated the Matter, and 1 leave vey 
—_ one to judge ſor bimſelf. | 
j T now return to my Subject, and a8 
to School Diſcipline it is certain, a Boy. 
1 mould not be in a Fault, meerly becauſe 
ttt me Maſter deſigns to beangry. Incivili- 
—_ ties and Immoralities, and what leads 
thereunto, ought to be crubbed, eſpe- 
. cially a ſtubborn and diſobedient Temper, 
It is bard, for the want of a Leſſon at 1 
Time, to give him the Whip and Scourge, 
or to ex poſe him to Scoff and Ridicule 
iind to the Contempt of his Comerads. A 
= great Regard muſt be had to a Boyyſſſor 
—_. Mins; either in Chaſtiſing of him or 
| as to the Buſineſs he applys to. He ic 
is not to be loſt Hopes of, | becauſe he W 
js ſlow in hisProceeding for ſome Time. 
Gold grows not on the Surface of the 
Earth: And we are to remember, that a 
= - Man is not loſt to Society, becauſe he 
> 55 Do not a Genius for Scholar-craft. A 
=_ Man who is not born a Poet or a Wit, 
= - * ned he a Man of Judgment, fit for 
1 2 Huſineſß 
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1 SECTION U. 


e Some ReMans conceninig, Lan-- 
y VAGES in geen, So. MT. 1 


i 
* 


* 8 ans es are che Channels W 

. which Knowledge and Learnin 
Ire conveyed, ſo it is for this Pu SY 
1 on they are worth the' attaining. . 
is Languages ordinarly are diſtinguiſhed | 
e· Pato Dead and Living, Antient or Mo- 
dern. The Dead Languages are — 
hree in Number, the Hebrew,” they” 
Greek and the Latin. 

The Hebrew is ſtudied by Divities,” 
mn Account of the Old Teſtament being . 
originally writ in that Language. 8 
The Greek Tongue is valued, bes” 
cauſe Greece was once the School of the 
World, and Terms of Art in every Sci- 
ence, even to this Day enz take their 
Riſe therefrom. 

The Latin is eſteemed Wonne of the 
vaſt Extent of the Roman Government; 
and becauſe it has generally been that 
Language in which the learned have 


uſe 


5% 


W Knowled 1855 and the 


| DIST. x 
e Hon. ewes, why 
were oblidged to ſpeak it. 
The Greet Language was of | 
Extent through Europe, Aſia and Afric 

tho! not on Account ofthe Gririen Gn: 
but becauſe it contained the L. 
ral Arts and Sciences, But it is: 
grand Miſtake to fancy, that the Roman 
Tongue was as extenſive as the Em 
For not any Part of the Empire, beds 
its Colonies, was above two hundred 
Miles diſtant from the Mediterranean, in 
in the Continent ; and therefore the Latin 
Tongue was not in uſe, but in that Part 
| of if the Empire which was in the Conti- 
nent. Cicero in Oratione pro Archi 
Doeta fays, Greca leguntur in omnibus 
_ fere Geatibus Latina ſuis finibus exigul 
| ſane cominentur. When Learning How 


_ nithed in that Empire, thoſe who lived 


in the Eaſt, wrote in Greek, not in Latin 
ſuch as Philo, Joſephus, Ignarinc, & | 


Nor did the Roman Tongue aboliſh the 
* Languages in the foreign Provin- 
albeit their Laws were given them 
in Latin. And Breer tod inſtances four- 

teen Languages in Europe, unaboliſhed 
in his Time. And I think he affirms, 


The Latin HIS rey 


3 bo 
but in Baby, and that ber fon 8 
Time in any Purity. This appears 
ty evident, from the Edicts and 
which were wrote in provincial 2 | 
in which Charters, Sc. were alſo wrote, 
which comes as near to Auguſtan Latin 
x the 2 of an — does. 

Modern or are ſo 


alled, becauſe ſpoke as —_ Mothers 
tongue of particular Nations at this pre- 
ſent Time: I think Scaliger and Breer- 
FE 
ber. 

2 of the Origi ine and 


— Arle guage by its r fimpli 85 


proceed upon the fuloung 


a great Number of Words in 
have Aﬀnity of Sound and 
e Beton with Wordsmore 
in another Language, then the fimple is 
the Standard or more antient; and bx 
this Rule they alſo derive Words in one 
and the ſame Language from each other. 

That if a Language is ſimple, it muſt 
ne en e eſpecially if 
ſpoke in a Country never much RE Ms - 
ed to a foreign Power, nor has not had 

ut lock from foreign Parts; _— 


TT make 4 Foreigner . 'To N ad 


it hath ſomewhat of the written Ora 
der of a dead Language, ſuch as, that 
the Subſtantive generally goes before 
the Adſective, the Verb generally in the 
End of the Sentence, that they have no 
Superlative, but inſtead thereof, repeat 
the Comparative, that they have no 
Titles of Honour: This Language un- 
daqubtedly has a very good Pretence to 
2 or as the Linguiſs ſtile it, 
Original Language. 

e With Reſpect to the Confalidn, of | 
Speech at Babel, it would be too tedis 
ous an Enquiry; but I ſhall only obſerve, 
that length of Time, and Variety of 

Climes and Cuſtoms, without a Miracle, 
is ſufficient to give Riſe to different Lan- 
guages. So that it is a rediculous Fancy, 
eſpecially in radical Words for Example, 
that Children, if they never heard any 
particular. Language, would ſpeak |He- 
brew: For they would 1 MimiganySound 
they firſt heard, articulate or inarticu- 
late: Or would ſpeak none at all, which 
is the Caſe of dumb People, who,. tho' 
they have Organs of Speech * cans 

8 e ns rey egy not. 
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"All Target 7 lk Alinity with 
Ine another, eſpecially in ſome radical 
ords; for Example, the Word Sack, 
large Bag in which we put Horſe's, 
Loads, is the ſame in every Language, 
om which we may nga” That 
Languages in getiefal owe more to Na- 
ure than to Art. The Names of Beaſts, 
irds, Plants, Sc. in every Language 
generally taken from their Colour, 
oice, ' Shape, Motion or ſome. other 
Quality or 1 that is moſt remark- 
ble in them. Derivation of Langua- 
es is not only curious and fanciful, but 
greater uſe to a Scholar, than ſome i- 
Pagine. Dr. Lifter in his Book entituled 
Journey to Paris, ſays, He could de- 
ire 800 Greek and Lain Words from 
he Cehic, Welſh or Baſs Breton. See 
Pezeron's Origine of Nations. 
The Old Hritiſo Tongue or 1 1 


d Celtic or Gaulique, from Gaul in 
rance, from whence the firſt Inhabi- 
ants of Ireland came, and from that to 
Pritain. And the old proper Names 
f Places, Citys, Rivers, 3 
aint rh Sc. over all Br 


Celtic to this ho 
Wy pare! i Day. as 


d Welch is the fame with what is cal» - 


= 
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1.48 os that ltwilificnding the e EA AY 

on Tongue, which is and usdin a 

_ Nessie through all the Iſland, has ta 
9 Place. It came in by the Saxonsfrom 
= _ CGermaiy, who are the only People, 6 
fiir ss I know, who ever made a com. 
3 Conqueſt of a Nation; for they 
= | alter'd the Laws, the Language and At 
= tire of the Englyb;; which the Romany 
never could. Indeed the Romans de 
=  figr'd their Language ſhould take Plag 
in the Provinces they Conquer d; fat 
5 obliged the People to be rurd by 
| Lovowotein an hence th Fr 
8 | aniſb, Italian and Port 

_ | ee Handed on Latin 
—_ and the Pope afterward, in Imitation i : 


- . - theEmperours,i imposdthe Latin Ta one 
nin divine Service, to bring the 2 


the Britiſh Ti engue overgrew the La 
- - © tho' it became with provi 
_  - elal Latin. And albiet we haves gra 
many Words in the Exgliſb Language it 
+, preſent, that have Affinity of oo 
And Signification with the Greek,” 
I doubt, if that be a ſufficient Reaſt 
to By, that theſe Words are begs 
L detiy'd mn" the Greet : 
fo goo | —_— 


i Feed fola Seda __ 


Nees Neu, OY Grafe, dem 1 | 
Mun the Alan, Pan a Rag, Luca 

% Kiſs, Manas to Mock, Ab an Ar, 
vgl 4 Church with great Numbers 

beſides: But that theſe Exoii/b. Words 
d Greek too, may be: 1 0 from 
the Celtic. The late Revgrond Mr. Da- 
% Malcolm was more fit for ſuch an 
d Undertaking than any Gentleman Le- 
yer knew, for from 4 bare Sound of 
the proper Name of a Place he could de- 


River, the Quality of the Mater, or ar 
eſcribe the Trough in which it ran, 
Ce. It will be a 105 to the Curious if 
his Writings appear not in Print. See 

Len ds Iriſh Dictionary, Ge. 2 4 N | 1 


SECTION II. 


Rumanks concerning Texing of 
Ane eee: Se. | 


R. Locke is of PULLS That 
the Teaching of Children at 
firſt hould rather be by Way of Diver- 
lion, than otherways ; but the Method 
he propoſes is altogether impraQticable 

l in e ot ſhould indeed be, 
| N . 5 


ſeribe its Situation, from the Name or 6 


Fa 


Laſh. Others with fo much Indul. 
$ench, no Method for ſome Time can 


Dancing, Painting, Muſick, and Poetry, 


5 3 . ik "*; x 3 f ** 1 i Y Jos : 
« FF, 8 3 2 F 4 q 5 2 1 
| „ Innes * 1 Fe 


"Xx 4 . 
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| FF r N 
gently lod on, and not tas ked. Four or five || 
Fours a-Day cloſe Reading will ſoon B- 

make a Scholar. Praiſes have a mighty 
Influence on them ; and it is proper to 
encourage them with the View of Piec- 


es of Nature and Art, Statues, Pictures 
and Architecture. Private Rebukes do 


better than publick. A little Affront for 
Negligence and Triffling, is more ſuitable 


than the Scourge. But theſe things ate | 
to be left to the Judgment of a Teach-- 


er: For ſome are bred fo laviſhly at 
Home, no Affront will ſeize upon them; 


they cannot be chaſtis d without the 


ave Effect. But with thoſe who have 
been bred to Obedience and a Senſe of 


Shame, a Word is enough, _ _ - 
They ſhould be allowed their Diver- 


ſions; Better for them to be at Hand. bal 
or Shittle-cock,than be idle. A Taſte of 


is thought to become a Gentleman, ra- 
ther than a thorough Skill. Though 


Painting is of great Uſe in Travelling, 
and Dancing, if not immoderate, ſtrength- 


ens the Body; as does Hunting, Fowl- 


ing, Fiſhing, Sc. and for this Purpoſe . 
. 05/047 5,045." 
— 5M 


oaks accuſtom y young Children to as. 
Beating of the Drum ; but Cock-fight- 
ing cheriſhes the Seeds of Cruelty in 
them. I know not what Service it can * 
do any, far Jeſs Youth, habitually to 4 8 
attend the Play-houſe. It is ſtrange to 
diſplay ! whatever renders Vice alluring  ..| 
and then think, that forbidding to be vi- 
cious is enough to prevent it. In ſhort, 
. ry and — * are 
table to all Studies, Ne oF 
pienhn tendit Apollo, yet a * Mate 
um is the great Art to know when to 
give over and when to begin again. 1 
have known one read and write, join 
night to day without Reſpite, but when 


he left off, could ſcarcely be engaged 


again to his Book. 10 + +. 
They ſhould be adviſed to ruminate_ - 1 

upon 2 they read through the Dey, 1 

at Night in their Bed. For Night is tlie 


Mother of Thought, as well as tune 1 
Morning a Friend to the Muſes. There 


fore ſays the Poet. 
Ne“ enim Lectulus aut me Porte exit 
Deſum mihi. 


And it is no ſinall Advantage to thoſe 
who are ſuperior in Learning, to teach 


and athiſt their Inferiors, Wo? 
&s we, | SECT. 
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N Tesching of Evgliſh alter a Child 
Tit knows the Letters, and not to ne- 
ges the double Conſonants, it is ne- 
to let him underſtand the Dif- 
3 long andſhort Vowels 
how: a Conſonant funds with a Vowel 
before it and ther it, the Difference be- 
twꝛeen the proper and improper Dip- 
thongs, and we have but few Tripthongs 
in the Language. A ſpelling Book ſuch 
a 2 Dyche s is 2 —. uſe af, for 

this Purpoſe: - But a few general Rules 
are ſufficient for a Child, 1 can al- 
 - ready ſpeak the Engliſh, AE him 
to read it, too many are but a Bu 
ta him, and it is in this Language, as in 
al others, there is not a Character for 
every. ſimple. Sound, 5. e. There arc 
ſome Sounds in Speech which have no 
Letter to repreſent them in Writing, for 
* example in theſe Words Thin, " high 
_ Throat, the 1b, Sounds different from 
What it does in Thee, Thy, Thine, which 


eee that after all Rules that can i 
11 lai 


rden] 


& 1 


laid n ſo 32 of the Nau of —_ 
this Language depends on Imitation. 

Some are for Teaching the Englifh Rs 
ina Grammatical Way, as they do a dead 
Language; going through al the Parts 


of Grammar orderly, as Ort -aphy, 


Erymolagy, Syntax, Profody, It iscer= 
tain the parſing and conftruing thereof, 


makes the attaining to a dead age 


the eaſier; and it roper to be ac 


quainted with Engl getry. before 
they try a Latin Poet. The effential 
Parts: of gon 2 th Hime in all 
Languages, an one in our 
Mother-ronge we Ge 105 fl elſe ky do, 
than the Peculiarities proper to eac 
14 ape. Tknow this is obſect 
ay in "Grammar there” are ſo may 
Logical 'Fernis' as renders it unfit for 
young ones; but this is a Miſtake, 5 


Hel borrowed his Terms of Art 


Logic from Grammar, and Ki Logic bs is 
nothing elle but Gramma e 
his 8 pier s, and at other thin 


which he g >rafted on the Stock of G 5 


may. It. Sat However be acknowJedged, 
that the fewer hard Words tfiereare in a 
Grammar, it will be more fit for Begin- 

dene ee, and Stee/'s Grammars 
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$2] think, is more eaſy. Aſter they can read, 
| they ſhould be made to underſtand the 
U Uſe ofa Dictionary, as that of Barie's 
odr Dyches. And no School ſhould want 
Dictionarys. But I know the ordinary 
| - Practice in ſome Schools is to begin with 
. 2 ſyllabicating Catechiſm for a ſpelling 
Book; then the Proverbs of Solomon, 
_ Efop's Fables, or the New Teſtament, 
beginning with the Goſpel of Jahn, or 
-_ ._ ſome of the eaſieſt Parts of it, reading 
verſe about, Moral Inſtructions of a Fa- 
ther to his Son by Silveſſer Dufour, or 
aà Collection from the Spectator, &. 
And the Gazette is that which will en- 
xe. them to reading, or well choſen 
allads, but theſe laſt are only proper to 
be read at home. Beſides his Catechiſm, he 
mumould get to repeat the Names of the 
Books of the Ola and New Teffament 
1 in their order, that he may find out Paſ- 
ſages thereof with caſe. He may alſo 
„ get ſome ſelect Pieces of Poetry to repeat 
tom Zope on Criticiſm, and others, 
XI. Thetcachingtoſpelland iyllable 


| 


 Hithout Book, is oneway of Teaching f 
|. of the . greateſt Advantage. 
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ak Run N 
Cuſtom obtained in Fug Shel 6f 
T ps = Cena, of the Lan- 
age 1ymbolicall y this might 
e ende from the he ts 
, with them, \ inifics Pines 
* Berb fi; gnifies an. Houſe, and 
weed this laſt Letter wel is the pro- 
xr Symbol and Repreſentationofa Zetel x 
ute” with its Bartizan; ſo in teachi 
four Language it was uſual to ſa (ec) 
like an Half-moony( 0 )like'an Hand- 
all, (+ ) his «coke Buck, F7e is 

| Dog letter Oc. | 


SECTION v. 


Of: WRITING. 


„ e Blew: dn Ds 8 
ſet in the beſt modiſh Hand, and 
re Character muſt be given theyoung 
— ſome Sheets of Paper at the be- 
wing may be run oyer with red Ink, 
dhe to run it over again with Black. 
s Copy,” when he once ean write te 
ters: ſhould conſiſt of ſome fine moral! 
* a — of ann | 


7, 70 


1. 


men of the _—_—y Profeſſions. 


e \ 66 

5 e 
with all the Letters of the Alphabet 

them. * Pp PE 
Happy gur are | quic 0 

| with amazing Vexations. hy B. Thi 

Roman or Round Hand, the Court an 

Chancery Hands, are thoſe only of great 

eſt Uſe: the Short hand. is FUE 

to Secretaries, and ſometimes to Gent 


Copy ſhould be on a Bit of Paper 
: ;elelf, that he may carry it doun, 1 

bare It in his Eye as he writs al 
' Rules for — his Paper, holdin 
ol his i. for making one : See Hy 

frey's or Clerk's Preface to his Coppe 
plate, who alſo gives Rules for Writin 
or r Jo ing of Writ. . _ 

U -now offer ſome other Thik n 
however triffling, yet not altogether 
heceſſary for the young Scholar toſt 
put in mind of. Remember to; cle 
your Pens both before and after Writ 
: Joe It will not be amiſs alſo; you ke 

| 1 f lad below your right Hand to kee 
your Paper, on + which you write, clea 
If the Ink is too ſtrong for the Pape 
take the Powder of Gum-Sanariac, ty 
e * poune 


* 


your Paper with it; it will make the 


— aper bear the Ink, and the Pen run 

- Uſnoothly ; trace with a lead Pen the 
Space for the regulating the Head and 
Feet of Letters, or rather have a Paper 


which you write on. The left Wing 


plies ' cloſer to the Fore-finger of the 
night Hand. Before you make a Pen 
derape it with your Knife, i. e. with the 


that Purpoſe, and a Pin in the Extremi- 
y of the Handle, to ſlit the Pen with. 
To make your Pens round and clear, 
* Wheat them in Sand or Aſhes, and draw 
mem betwixt a Knife and a Table: This 

-; Wis by ſome called Dutchifying of Pens. 

cotton is, I think, thought the beſt- 


not be well cut, unleſs it eaſily write, 
fg, h, n, d. To make black Ink there 
ue innummerable Receipts, I ſhall ſer , 

J one down for the uſe of thoſe who are 
at a Diſtance from Places where good 
Ink can be got. Take two Ounces of 


A pin of Rain- water for twenty four Hours, 


* 


Ford with black Ink, to lie below that 


Pen is eaſieſt to write with, becauſe it 


Feather, and neyer againſt it. Your Pen- 54 
knife ſhould be ſharp in the Back for 


Caddas for your Ink-glaſs. A Pen can 


Galls, bruiſe them, infuſethem ina Cho- 
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© botWeather, in the Sun, or at the Fire 
fide, for two Weeks, Thake the Bottle 
often, ſtrain it from its Dreggs and add 


| half an Ounce of Gum Arabbicz and + 
', nother of fine white Sugar. But fre. 

Gent Trids the only Way. to,com 

right at it; and if the Materials be a 

' _ _ Whenever young Gentlemen can 

© Write, they ſhould be taught to write 

ſome Forms of Engliſh Letters which 

will be of great Uſe in Life; The near: 
er the Style comes to Converſation, and 

=  — the more good Nature and Mannen 
—_ ' . there 6 in it, it is the betten 


= -  _ An epiftolary Stile is ſhort and per- 
ſiupicuous; there is a ſtudied kind of Ne. 
— - gligence, as to the order of Things wrote 
of, a Conſideration of the Character d 
the Perſon we write to, and what is fit 
1 forus to write: See Spefatars. S What- 
euer you have an Inclination to remems 
de K good for ypu to write dom 
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a0 of ARITHMETIGH, 8 0 
fte. * what Time a Boy "War 


rin But it ieee 
hich the Teaching thereof, the Reaſons of e? 
near. wry Operation 'ought to be ſhownz _ 

And t Operations om right leſt Had 5 

being different from any Thing 

N that my could under his Ob- 
per ſervation, makes it at firſt difficult. un- 
Ne- to him. The Chaldeans or Arabs, be» 
ing Inventers of this Science, as they 5 
rote their, ee from right to 
left ſo they wedge ha Numbers 
ifter the en Aſter he is in- 
ſructed in the four ſimple Rules, be- 


ldes that of Numeration, " Practice 
M 10 it is the Sentiment of v 


Wy ak init gh 


teral, MN the Rules ol Proporti- 


on therein. are . founded, on Geomatry, . 
1 Wee [the Principles of Ce Eck 


and Arithmetical Proport 
Rates of Numbers are equal in the one, 


ſion, Abſtraction, Converſion. See Eu- 


* 1 
5 * 7 
N * 4 * 
- 1 9 
1 3 
* 


e 


Eulid ſhould go Hand j in Hand with 
Arithmtical Propo 
There is a Difference betwixtGeometrical 


lions. It is true, 


ion, for the 
the Differences betwixt Numbers are e 


qual in the other; But yet Geometry is 


the F oundation, e. g. Geometrical 
Proportion is either by Permutation ot 
Alteration, Inverſion, Compoſition, Divi- 


clia and Ward's 71 zung  Mathematicians 
Guide. Dr. Il ion, in his Arithme- 


tick, has very Jjuftly ſhown what pro- 


perly belongs Cantor and what 
to Geometry. Mr. Mebſters is alſo a very 
good little Syſtem thereof. And it is 


dighly * a Boy ſhould haye a. 


printed Syftem of this Science, tho” in- 


deed ordinarly they are not very cor- 


realy printed as to their Operations, 
yet . the Rules, they are. I fay he 


; ſhould have one by him while he Works 
on his Slate, or his Paper, as he has his 
- Grammar by him, for conſulting i in | par- 


ſing, Sc. of Language, 
As for Book-keepmg, whether it be 


an Art by it ſelf, I refer to the Gentle- 


men on ton profeſs it, and make it their 
| only 


F Fre d LE OR 


N 
dnly Study; . * I am apt to think 
5 in the ordinary Courſe of Buſineſs, 
owrnal, the 2 with the A. 
ey etical Index of the Names of Perions 


we have Commerce with, and which 


directs to the Page in the Leaper where 
their Name and ſtated Accompt is to 
be found, are ſufficient: And Ihave ſome- 
times likewiſe fancied, that any Man 
may lay a Scheme of Book lawing to 
himſelf according to the Buſineſs he is 
engaged in. But in the Italian Me- 
thod, which for ſome time has been 
much applauded, Mr. Mair has wrote 


more full „ Mr. # i more conciſe 


a 
SECTION VIL- 


of. the La TIN, Toxgur, 


HE general Pattice, fo far as I 
| know, is to put Mr. Rudim ans 
Rudiments i into the Hands of the young - 
Latin Scholar; he is not to be troubled 


with the Notes, till he make ſome con- 


ſiderable e vancement: When he is 

Maſter of the Declenſion, a Vocabula- * _—_ 

7 is.of Oſe to e him a ſtock / 
Wen _— 


Ne Declenſion that they. are à Second · time 


| =» $8. 4 
weg l the fewer FRI 
| a fuel” as That 
fot ide Uſe of the High- School of 
wh, or that by Mr. Jahn Fur 
rh Xamples'are given them from. 
; dei Vocabul ary to parſe, ſuitable to the 


rg aan and in like Mahtics as they 
throuę b the Verbs But it is ordi- 
re they begin to the Paſſive 


thro 
2 0 5 
Vertb Amor, ons — by Heart 
- ae Subſtantive Verb Sum; the Reaſon 

is plain, becauſe with out the Verb 
Sum, they can never Decline any Faſſi vo 
' Verb, for it comes in as a0 Aue 
And it is, I own, a Queſtion with me; 
ifany actiye Verb, regularly formed, can 
be form d without the Alfiſtance of the 
Verb Sum, as for the mechanic Way of 
forming a Verb, as Amaueram from Ani 
aui, it W well enough to Children, by 
changing ; into e and adding ram, th 
 Amatveram ; but, I fancy, I could Gl 
through the wholeof the Verb, and ſhow | 
thisisnot Philoſophick Truth, for is the 
toſt fimple Letter inall Languages, and 
an Emblem of Tihmutability,. w ver 
may be ſaid of it in Mechanic Grams 
Ack therfore, I would chuſe to form By 

NOSE FS : r 5 Ana- 


* 
* 


w from Amo and fur, 1 


But why is U and à few other 
Verbs call d Subſtantives, ee 
hey come in to be the eſſential I . 
dent at leaſt of every Verb regu ry 
md. Pardon the makingUle of aDi 


SAN 10UR ſays, Not one Joth halt 
lc rar the Low, Se. erden 
wok it to be the moſt ſimple Letter 
n thefdebrew Alphabet, without a part 
f Which no other Letter can be found: 

ind I preſume in every Alphabet whats 
ever. 48 what is the Reaſon the 7e 
rm the Word JEHOVAH to be in- 
1 able 2 Becauſe they 
ive of the Eſſence or eſſential Perſecti- 
ns of GOD Almighty, as is ordinarly 


nm 


5 


their Reaſons 


any further, 


* 8 


Joth is an Emblemof Simplicity, Un- 
| Ycampouridednefs, Immutability, Self- 
Fafficieney and the Giver of Life and 
being, the Tzere ſignifies 


aher 9 in the * * 


fur h fee: e thin; e, 
Amp and fuſe, S. 8 


ity Argument in a Grammatical Ge 5 


ey thought it expreſs. | 


ud, I will not take upon me to 478 
not be inform'd of them: Bot W 1 
Ive my Conjecture, it is this, That the 5 74 


Power, even | | 


5 


5 


4 


95 „ 
the Nowel (o) Cholem or Kametſca- 


of ph though it is only in later Times 


diſtinguiſhed by a Point, yet in all the 


ceeaſtern Nations was accounted an Hie- 


rogliphic of Eternity The Aleph ſig- 
9 ms; the Leader,  Goyernour or Ruler 
I will not fay this Fancy is well founded 
tho I have ſeen Critiſmsand Grammati- 


78 cal Fancies as ill founded as it. But J 


ö muſt obſerve that the Name of GOD 


in all Languages is made up of four Let. 


ters, and that the Word JEHOVAH 
| hath all the Matres Ledctionis in it. 
Tou will excuſe this Digreſſion, Is 
gain return to my Subject. When Boys 
have got the Maſtery of the Parts ff 
- _ and a Stock of Words from their 
Vocabulary, ſome Teachers don't trouble 
them to Engliſh irregular Verbs except- 
ing Eo and Sum becauſe they think 
the other irregular. Verbs Ae and 
doubtſul in the Engliſh. as c to 
torture Children therewith; yet o- 


8 thers do the contrary, hut no Teacher 


enters them Cordery, their firſt Author, 
until they are acquaint with the gene- 

ral Rules of ps And their Syntax is 

2 very good Author, for the Examples 

ES Att awe conſtrued, and 1" 


— 


— 


4 to be faitable to Lops al Rule. Someß i in- 
ſtead of any other Author, put into their 


Hands the firſt PartofGrammar; becauſe 8 


by this Time they know Words and 
Conftration of 9. alſo. After Cur- 
dery ſome read Phedrus, the Colloquies 
of Lodbvicui Vives. Others prefer thoſe 
of Eraſmus, the Latin Lucian of his 
Time, but either of the two laſt are a- 
little too hard for young Beginners. Cn. 
menins's Janua Linguarum is in great E- 
ſeem with Foreigners, becauſe both uſe- 
fal as a Vocabulary anda connected Diſ- 
courſe, but by ſome Judges, it is thought 
a more proper Help for the recovery , 
of the Language than for . attaining it, 
it requires ſuch an obſtinate Diligence. - 5 

After ſome of theſe Dialogue-Writers, 
becauſe it is impoſſible to underſtand 
the Romans emed without their 
Hiſtory, Mythology and Antiquities, a 
hort ſadex of the g 8 5 Story is now 
taught, as Entropins, Florus, &c. At and 
about this Time they are daily to be 
examined on the Grammatical Eee . 
adapted to Mr. Ruddimans Rudimentsʒ 
this makes any Author in a tollerable 
Meaſure. eaſy to them, and ſhould be 
eſteem'd as one principal Part of a Latin 
Education. A e 


EP 


—— — — —— 


pot "Bile 875 hook 12 at ui: wit 
Latin Profe, before they engage With |; 
Poetry, fo therefore Cornelium Nepor ll 
_ Ceſar s Commentaries ate next fegt 
| before Ovid's Meramtorphiſis. Some att 
of Opinion, they ſhould be able to res 
nan engliſh Poem with ſome Tafte, and 
conſtrue Him before they attempt a Lit 
one. Now he ſhould be taught to de! 
H Latin Diftionaty. Ovid gives the My: 
tthology of the Antients 7-4 a moſt con- 
net Manner, and he is ordinarly the 
\ firſt Poet read in Schools, becauſe he 
| has beeria Magazine for Fancy arid Allu- 
fions to all the reſt; and helps to the 
underſtanding of them. He follows the 
5 not of the T.ytha oreatt Trans 
.  mioration, and as m aſſages in the 
Ry etamorphoſis is bear Affinity Ih Sa- 
: _ - ered Hiftory, fo fome eke the Trans 
Rs Sration of Nebuchadienz) intoa Beal 
2 be only a Deſcription of his brutiſh 
ife, might give Alle to ſome Fables. 


. At this Time ey, rcad a Proſe Au- | 


TCV ti RK 


I te fever 10 neg le their th 


Aden conſidering that it is but byFj: 
1000 Degrees they « can come to take theft 


ou 


— n een 


_ 


Sas LL-. wh - «=_”X 


=] w_ 215 


1 


* Ka” , hs LIM "+ wer | 


th Thenext Proſe s uſually Pers, | IM 


ith Taye Offices Saluſt or Curtius: Remark, 
that Minelimvs's Notes on 1 pe 

4d thou Fe yon eB pe 
ah. T e next Poet is Virgil 

a Books of his Hueick he deſeribes the 
and Vigour of the 
ue the Mind ; be is thottght to excell 
ſe 1 Homer in the Juſtneſs of his Epithets; 


1 


Ay. Jad it is obſervable of him, 1 1 
o ferſons he introduces, he generally + 


theſlimakes them uſe ge ſuitable to 
7 their Character, either as a Shepherd, 
u- 


i Lover, a Warrior, ora Coward. When 
the he expreſi fes himſelf on any grand Subject, 
thelhis words are fo ſonorous as oblige you to 
n. believe the Action done before your Eyes, 


thelAbout this Time, I think, Ruddmans 

Sa- FProſoay is taught, and for Authorities? 
ans · in the Seancing of 2 L have ſeen that 
ea BoOK entituled Ke ad Pare oy: % 


tihEmade ute of, 
. Horace I think comes as the mind | 


Au- koet, and with him Livy, hay foro. 


DFW) LAW OMG Hf 


robs for Era 1 dare not take it on 
t byſme to undertake his Praiſes, he is lo 
 theFerand a ARTE in "oy thing, that ev n 


ties . few : 


che felt fin . 
Body, in the others tha 


g hn A... 
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Pre y 


Will be the more engaged, the more 
they read and think on Him. J 
and Perſius are ordinarly bound together, 
but the Latter, I fancy, is ſeldom taught 
in Schools: With theſe Plinys Panery. 
rie or Terence; but before a Boy ſhouly 
undertake the reading of Terence, it 
would be of great Advantage to him, to 
read with Humour and Grace a well 
choſen Engliſh Comedy, Eraſmus 'fays 
, » there is more Learning in one of 7; erent 
5 Comedies, than in all Plautus. _ 
At the Time they begin to Juvenal 

a Syſtem of Rhetoric, as Kirkwood's or 
that of us, istaught, or rather before 
tis, that he may fee the Difference be- 
© twixt Grammatical and Rhetorical F. 
gures. And ſometimes they have De- 
clamations on a common Theme given 
them to deliver in Publck, but the De- 
-.- --.  clamation is formed to his Hand. Rhe- 
__ .., forie and Oratory differ only as The- 
ory and Practice, but the laft of theſe is 
too heavy a Task for a very young Lad. 
Their Sacred Leſſons, as they are called, 
on Saturdays are How Caſtalios Dia- 
lues, Dr Fohnſon or Buchanan 's Pr 
HE a e 1 al * Th 
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This 1 0 
Ine Method MY uſed in teachin g 
Latin at Schools, - and that was all Tdegn 
d, It is the Labour ofany Mans Life, to 


ibnicorum, Kennet's Antiquities, 
ne with Dempſter's Notes, a” 


ers of 


Ir Paraptiraſe,' Kennet's Chara 


loant's Cenſura  Celebrium Authorum' 


ven rene re agen makes ls the Oy" - 
Doo bis Like. | 's 
he- 


* SECTION VIL 
1 0f The FRENCH Leeres 15 


H E ie thereof 10 ree- 
Ekoned the greateſt Difficulty at 


| L- wan in it 1 r 8 en Gram- 


> GS _ 
1 14 \ 2 
* as 


given a ſhort Hint of”. 


o have a fallKnowlege "of theſeAuthors,* 
w/lin's Roman Hiſtory, Pomey's Pau- 
bean, or Natalis Comes de n b 


vortÞ's Dictionary, ot Fabri Theſaurut 
ryditionis Scholaſticæ, Grevius and 
ronovins for Critics, the Claſſics done 
or the Uſe of the Dauphine, Tranſlations 
ther literal and by way of Meta pgs 


Greek and Latin Claſſics, Pope- 
r ſach like Authors, are all neceſſary to ; 
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anor-is thought beſt for reaching there 
0 &, 95 in all Languages 0 in this; the 
r Picks are very ynealy to a young 
=Y.- Seholar, andithe auxiliar/ Verbs Auoif 

555 and Ane, fee Boyer's Grammar for Di. 

' , alogues, the French New Teſtament is 
+ . ordinarly the Firſt Author, then Tele 
muaacqus and ſome French Plays. Mr 
| | « Bayer's Dichunaire Royal is generally 

2 R an Analyſt, pedo 
oſ ghele Words in their French Author 


+4 


WO dun Sram to xv ne 10 Ap 
ot The e Gasag Lancvacn 

W i T4 
HE "greateſt Diffieulty 10 this 
£4 Re ge is from its fneſs, 
HY its Aifferent Dialects, various InfleQion 
11 of and Verbs; tho' there js 2 
greater Difference betwixt the Aoriſtus 
y, l. 925 Dann the fauumms Fri. 
u and Secundum in their ſignification 


then is generally thought, and D Dr. Clark 
has ſhown in his Edition of Hamer that 


 Emplctives are not meer Sounds without 
6 but that Enclitc 145 
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Dunlops Grammar, I fancy, is nov- 


uled ſometime ago, and it is a Pity we 


minſter Greek Grammar is by ſome ac» 


uſual to cauſe the Young Scholar write 


through the Parts of Speech, the Firſt Aus 
thoris the NewTeſtament, beginning with 
Johns Goſpel as the eaſieſt Part there- 


of, then they go on with that of Lake 
ind the Acts of the Apoſtles, which are 
Thought to be Written in the Attic or 
-  Bthenian Dialect; but the New Teſta» . 
inert in general being written in an Hel- 


rw Idiom, therefore Leusden's Compend 


eſteemed the beſt Helps in reading of it: 
Eccle/raſtical, Greek, differing much from 
the Claifical. Heaericuss Lexiconis uſed 
for examining any other Author ; but 
I muſt remember to inform the Young 


ofthe Words in his firſt Author for ſome 


* 7 * 
* N 2 1 1 = 4 p 1 
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Latin Language are much the fime 
; generally taught, Clenard's was much 


had not the Quarto Edition of his Gram» = 15 
mar in better Print and Paper. The = . f 


counted as uſeſul as any other. It is 


oyer the Alphabet, to fix the Charactem 
the better in his Mind; and having gone 


thereof, and Paſor's Lexicon, have 2 * 


Scholar, that he ſhould write an fualyſes 


E2ͤͥͤ ( 


— 4 


82 . 
een; 1 think, i the next PRs 
Homes 'sIhads is reckoned moreacc om- 


maodate to the Genius of Beginners, and 


much eaſier than moſt of the Cee! Au- 
thors wrote in Proſe, and teaches the Senſe 
and uſe ofGreekParticles better than any 
3 Herodutus excepted. See Georgii 
 Syſoan Analyſis of Homer. Lucian: 
| Dialogues and Euripides, Elians Hiſtory 
or Heroazan, are uſed for Proſe writers 
I know few other Poets 1 8 =" 
Pindar. 


SECTION X. 


of the HERR w LANGUAGE 


+ yp HE Difficuly in attaining thi 
uage ariſes from the oppoſite 
1 to — of the Greel, the Scat 
city of its Words, and Fewneſs ofits Root 


which, in the Opinion of good Judges 
come not to a great many above two 


hundred. Their different . Acceptati- 
ona, together with the Change of their 

Vowel Points create no ſmall Uneaſinels 
eſpecially when we are not taught it in 
.. our younger Years. In the teaching 
5 thereoß it is en ne we firlt 


Vrite 


„ 
| ' 


bull vrite over the Charactem or Alphabet, 
om. br the ſame Reaſon we wrote that of the  . 
Greet. But, it! is to be obſerved, aal! 
theſe Characters are emblematical ana 
ſignificative, which is not ſo in any other 8 
Language, as far as I know, Their 
Verbs may be conſidered rather as Moods 
of the fame Root, than diſtin& Conjuga- 
tions. A Compend of Grammar, as that 
of Leuſden's, or Dunlop's, which is a 
tine Compend of Altingius, is ordinarly ' 
PN taught: and having got to repeat the 
Parts of ſpeech, Leuſadens Edit ion of . 
the Pfalter, - is often uſed as an Author. 
Others chuſe the hiſtorical Parts of Scrip=  _ 
I ture, becauſe eaſier to begin with; and 
CHI for. an Affiftant in- parſing, ' Lenſdev's 
.. | Compendof the Hebrew Rootsofthe Ola 
| Teſtament, Bythner's Lyra Prophetica, 
' orOpricmssTheſaurus Linguæ ſanctæ. Re- 
mark that the Sirac, Chaldee, Samari- 
tan and Arabic are only Dialects of the 
Hebrew; as the Doric, Molic, Po- 
tic, Attic and Jonic are of the Greek: 
IJ And theſe take their Riſe from their mix- 
* ing with other People; For their Tranſ- 
| portation to Babylon changed ina great 
: Mlieaſure their Hebrew to Chaldee; fo + 
| that tho' the Scriptures were read in 


Hebrew 8 
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Hebrew they were explained inChaldee 
And our Saviour is ſaid to have ſpoks 
Scpyriac, not ſuch Hebrew as Moſes wrote. 
See the Original of the Hebrew points 
from Prideaux Connection of the Hiſtory 
of the Old and New Teſtament. 


SECTION: XI. 
Of UNIVERSITY LEARNING, 


-x BOUT the Tears of fourteen or 
fifteen, the young Gentleman 
ordinarly enters to the Univerſity, and 
then engages with Critical and Philolo- 
gical Learning; then his Buſineſs is to 
enquire into the Beauties or Blunders of 
the Roman and Greek Ca ſſics, which 
js the proper Study of the Humaniſt, 
and diſtinguiſhes him from the Gramma- 
rian; As alſo does the Study of Rheto- 
5 "rick, Oratory and the Art of Speaking, 
„ But as Mathematics, properly ſo called, 
Asa 8cience abſolutely different from Hur 
2 manity Studies, ſo that the one cannot 
confuſe the other, therefore ſome in the . 
firſt two Years they are at the Colledge 


apply lo to Perjpetiive, Speculative 
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them to a cloſè and d way of 
Reaſoning: The firſt fix Books of Eu. 
chd's Elements are the beſt Foundations 
of this kind of Learning, yet youthſull 
nds are not to be too much perplexed = 
ith nice andquaint Speculations, which, 
in the Judgment of the Learned, are 
perhaps as dangerous in Mathematicks, 
the Refinements of the Schoolmen 
ere in other Parts of Phz/oſophy. There 
has been much Reaſon to value Latin 
nd Greek above other Languages, be- 
auſe in them the beſt of Human Learn- 
g has been conveyed to the World. On 
his Account a Gentleman skilful in this 
ind of Knowledge, is ſtiled a Linguiſt 
r Humaniſt. To be well acquainted with 
irgil, Horace, &c. for Poetry; Tully, 
Duntilian and Longinus, who have 
ken Pains to beautify and adorn Proſe _ 
mth Eloquence and Oratory, is un- 
bubtedly a maſterly Attainment. 
The ordinary Method of ſtudying 
nguages has already ben taken notice 
f, we ſhall now offer a few Thoughts, 
ith Reſpe& to the Pronounciation, Ge- 
ure and Action of the Orator : Nam a- 


ud eff Eloquentian callere ; aliud t. 


_—_ we hd 22 


jy, 


i F 


And 


” 
— —— nn 


And the rſt thing 


2 ſynonimous Word, rather than thaff; 
which makes you faulter in your Specc 
For varying of 
your Subject, ſet before you 


thereto, leaſt you drop into his Blem 


Pace in the one and the other. ADiſcou 
- thou'd be begun 


our Auditors, the reſt of it deliver 
with more Vehemency. Stop not int! 


well placed and pronounced, et « 


10 be obſerved inf; 
Speaking is, to avoid a diſagreeableTonef ; 
and a Monotony ; if you ftammer, uf; 


þ 


Voice according toff 
DU ſome emi} 
nent Example, but cleave not intirelyſ;; 

W 


ſhes, and ſet your Voice to the beſt of yc 
Ear, by often reading or repeating b 
your ſelf to the Rivers, Woods or opc 
Air. Too thick Speaking looks lik. 


a School-boy, who ſhows how perfeQly; 


he has conned his Leſſon, or a Qual or 
Doctor who draws together the Cre 
with his rapid Clack and Nonienſe. 
Man of Honour and Eloquence ſpe 
no faſter than he walks, keeps an en 


with a moderately lo 
Voice, it ſhows the reſpect we have 


middle of a Word or Expreffion, | 
only in proper Places, In fine, judicio 
Thoughts and ſound Reaſoning, do ti 
work of an Orator; but Choice of Wor 


. "Reaſc 


[ # ] 


Inf Reaſon and Thought with Grace:So hae 
uh 12ention, Diſpoſct ion and EJocution were 


uſeſ uſtly accounted the three great Parts of 


ch e. that Speaking and Geſture Com- 


ta prehended them all. Quintilians In- 


my ſtruckions are generally thought only for 


j n * 
- 
: 
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ende Bar, yet ſome good Judges think, | 


ME with ſome little Allowances, they may 
maybe uſeful in any Kind of Oratory, 


pe and may be ſtudied without the Dancing- 
ü chool or the Play-houſe. Demoſthenes 


as aid to have ſtudied it by a Mirrour - 
Hor Looking-glas. By Speech we con- 


Myerſe with the Blind; by Geſture, with 


Ithe Deaf, By Speech we only conyerſe 


Ito the Ear; by Geſture, to the Eye. 
uwe read the Thoughts and Paſſions of 
all Mankind ſrom their Geſture; while 
Language can onlyconvey us the thoughts 


Y Begin not your Diſcourſe with Action, 


and let your Action be from left to 


v9 right Hand, and end at right too, 
your Hand never raiſcd above your Eye, 


and your Eye ſhould ever have your 


Hand in view. N. B. A Looking-glaſs 


of {| —_— 


-_—_ - 


Geftare is the Eloquence of the Body, 


of thoſe whole EN we underſtand. 
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always repreſents on the right what is on 


% IO "Te 88 = 1 
.the left Hand, ſo a Motion | with the 
right Hand is e as if made with 
the left, * 


SECTION Al 


of PHILOSOPHY 


Felix qui potuir Rerun cognoſcere Cauſas, 


HILOSO PHY conſiſts in the 
55 Knowledge of Things Divine or 
Human, their Cauſes and Conſequences, 
Jo far as 2 Man can attain to, by the Light 
of Nature. Thus he who inquires into 
| the natural and moral Cauſes, Proper- 
ties and Qualities of Things, or into their 
Conſequences, ſuch as the Accidents. of 
| Body and Mind, Sounds, Viſion, ON | 
zs called a Philoſop 8 
But in the Study thereof all uſeleſ 
Studies, that deceive under this Name, 
are to be rejected, as the Search of the 
"> _ Philoſopher's' Stone, Magic, Aſtrology, 
Tp or Divinination of any Kind, Dreams, 
{4 | Charms and Inc hantments, or any Sort 
r Leger-demain. The knowledge of 
[| Futurity, as well as the Eſſence and Bot- 
1 tom of things, GOD has reſerved to 
| — 15 is true that Dran do ſome- 
1 | times 


"© 


_ E 90 J e 
ith limes diſcover the natural Conſtitutions 
metimes they are Monitors, and are 
Pought to be the Effect of inviſible 
o wers working on the Mind; and the 
hœnomina of Viſions, are alſo thought 
o be rather ſupernatural Impreſſions 
the Imagination than any external 
object, altho' the Perſon is perſwaded 
e ſees them with his Eyes. As for what 
aid of dumb or ſecond ſighted People, 
heir foretelling of Things, whatever 
ey may know anent the Motions of _ 
gif he Body, yet they cannot reach' the . 
NO rhoughts of the Mind, and it is both ' 
icked and dangerous to. Conſult them, 
xecauſe we thereby ſeek to be Wile a- 
oye what Providence defigns. We 
rould- think theſe People would all be 
Rich, ifthey under what Treaſures - 
re hid in the Earth. The Vanity again 
f Afrotogy isevident, from Twinns born 
bout the fame Time having very dif- 
rent Fortunes, as Jacob and Elan. 
We muſt therefore take Care not to 
It Jtake things on Truſt, to attend to Rea- 
of Yon, and diſtinguiſh Proof from Probabi- 
 Flity ; or that. which is meerly poſſible, 
The doctrine of Occult Qualities, Sym- 
nthy and Antipathy ſerye only to ſer 


- 


5 Kr Bodies have Influence up 2 


| "the Lives of the antient Philoſopher" 
3 Charactem the ue 
: ius, Stanley s Lives 


N modems Phil 


1 


. 


8 having Influence on the Earti#*! 
and the —— Flux and Refly cn 
of the Sea, it is idle to conclude that tt 


We ſhould read ſomewhat elſe beſidſ 
our LA ſſon, but eſpecially what has 
y to improve us in our prefer 
Study, and kee p a Common place-Bu 


And as inrrodudocy to Philo hs 


enquired into; ſee Diogenes, 
Es of Philg 
% Cadworth's intelleftual Syſt 
NU han-wrgke. too FREY. GER 


Dx. Hart's 


Chewy Diu are.to. be 
ws caphaing Terms of Art e 


re: 

th 

| ti 
con 7. abe, al 
For 

2 

n 

17 


3 X08. 


Hilaſophy is ſometimes diftinand 
_ 2 raftical 
n 


in his 
3 into 9 — eg) 


Nine Cannons Loan 
. e 


A 
But. chilung worth or ther 
Feb ir. Lock, on HumanUnderſianding, has 
arti raded the Scheme of Ari ole s Mode | 
flood Figure. See B. s Preface to 
- thiþis Prince Arthur, und Welteds Preface 
be hes Poems, Curd or Mat Lo- 
C's. > N 15 
©” Metaphyſics, call'd- alſo Ontologics | 
a wedh were taught before Logic, 
ecauſe for its Objett it hath Being in 5 
general, or in its outmoſt Extent. 
See De Hries, or thoſe of Mr. Clerk. | 
\nd Shares $W ritings are usd as aDic- 


J'ionaty, both to Lqgic and Metaphu. 
ale. Natural Divinity make up the 
400 

2 

t 


ater Part of Meta phyſics +. For this N 
fead eee ee eGo - 
che Attributes. Penetration, Self Mo- 
tions, and Indiviſibility are the eſſenti- 
il Properties of Spirit, as appears from 
Jour having but one Idea of whatever we 
cel, hear and underſtand: but how it 
moves Matter, or Matter reacts ur 
Thought we know not; nor has 
Int Parts or Members as the Body. The 
MM ve ſpeak of Judgment, Memory, Will, 
theſe are no more real Diſtinctions, than 
J that, of'the Sphere into Meridians and 
ind: Parallels: For it is thewhole- Mind 5 
vor 009 * that | 


125 bas facts 
of the Philoſophers, is 


 Hliftory of Solidity aud Firmneſs, Pliny 


from Eggsor Seed, Cc. 


buave had by Tradition, as by conſider 


what Laws reſult ſrom che Frame of the 
Morld. See Keil or Rohault's Phyſics, 
who ſhew:the Properties and Qualities 


Wilk, 1 f. ins its 
Name according to its Operations 

Natural Hiſtory, as well as the Lind 
is alſo Introducto- 
ry to N tural Philoſophy. See the Tranſ 
actions of the oats Society, Boyle“ 


DB rh kk = ew” 


Motion ee lee Sar 
aerdam Hiſtory: of -Inſefts. - N. B. The 
oderns now, by the help. of. Glaſſes, 


obſerve all things moving are an 


ps hs .. 


\ Natural. Philoſophy is Eben Speru 


0 latire or Experimental; it comprehends] 8 
Phyſie and e with the ti 


Sciences founded thereon. + | + f 
; What are the various Signification G 


; of the Word Nature, and what is meant 


by a Law of Natute, Sce Harris v. 
banane Diction: 

The Laws of Nature are 7 out, 
not ſo well from the Writings of Hes- 
thens, for we know not what they might 


ing either Weben good and evil, or 


of nee ** we A 1 more its 
7 11 „ ; Y 54 Eſſence 


eee a rl Spirit; A occa- 


Alia, Lelia, Criſpis, Nec Mas, nec 
Femina, nec Androgyſia, nec Caſta, nec 


as Introductory 
| poſed the yo 3 


Read Hurnet's Theory of the Earth, 
Ray's Wiſdom of God in the Works of 
Creation, Derham's Phyſico- 


ade Sermons at Boy/#s Lectures. Hydroſta- 


he f tics is now alſo Ys mikey grate 5 


cs. Then eren AW 


nf} Globes. I 
t 0f e ie ala bw | 
or fl various Schemes, as that of Pralo- 
Inne), Copernicus, Ty Dc 'Brabe,” and 
which 
ſuppoſes every-fixt Star to be a Sun, Sc. 


it, chat now-call'd the new: 
But ſome are of Opinion, that any Sy- 


I fioned that famous — Riddle, 


Aran nec 1 ſed Omnma. And 
to Phyſics, is is ſup- 


firft ſix Books of Euclial At this Time 


| Boyt's: Works compended by Boulton, $ 
u · Dr. Clerk en the Attributes, and the 


ſtem of the Planets has been founded ra- 
ther on the Weakneſs of another, than . 

— own Strength. Beſore Optics. 1 
| t, the Tunicles of 
the Eye uſe to be deſcribed. See Gre. 


ts | gory's Optics and Aſtronomy, and G. 


125 * 


2 


e pclieal * 3 on 
Mathematics: and Natural Philoſophy, 
are the Mechanic aan, eg 
Medicine or Phyſie. 
' The eren Aue Powers ſhouldbe 
| well underſtood by.every Artificer; they 
are ſo called becauſe of theſe ſimple Mz 
chines, viz.'The Balance, Lever, heel, 
Pulp, Wedge, Serew, with Axis in Pe 
ritrochio, which is the fame Thing with 
hat we call a Maudloſt: To thei all o 
ther RS — complex ſoever are 
reducible, an their Aſſemblage t 
are compounded, tho they ma Pens 
| reduced to the Lever becauſe 1 Prins 
- - 'ciple on which they eee _ 
nin all: She rA 


| tionary nod the Treatiſes write by a 80 
eier) of Gentlemen at Edinburgh, Gr: 
Medicine is highly uſeful in all dans 
gerous Diſtempers, but Diſeaſes are ſo 
infinite in number, and have ſuchEqua- 
lity in their Signs; that this Stience has 
done both good and evil, as has been ob- 
+ n of every learned «Profeſſion. 
; "Ot his 


* 


| This RI * oy the Authorof th the 5 
triple Plea, in theſe Words. 
Law,  Phyfic and Divinity, | 
Being in Diſpute could not agree, 
To ſettle which among them three 
Should have the Superiority. _ 
if Men will live in Peace and Love, 
The Lawyers Tricks they need not prove; 
_ Tf they forbear Exceſs and Riot, 
eh need not feed on Doctors Diet; 
Vaud tbey attend what GOD dies teach, 
They need not care what Parſons Preach. : 
But if Men Knaves and. Foals will l., 
_ They l be Aſe-ridden by all Three. > 
* Medicine, as to the ſpeculative Part 


ir N os e 5g of A 

natomy, =o what —- 
theſe are: 2 8 2 = 
Arts and Sciences. Dr. #1 oe 


ty, Gheſelden's Anatomy, 5 
Method of Studying Phyſic, with his o- 
ther Works: The writmgs of  2xmcy, 
Sydenham, Pitcairn and Le Clerk, Sc. 

The Profeſſors of Phyfic as they 
are ſorm d in a Body call'd the Faculty 
of Ph ylicians, is is made up r er 5 
Medi Surgeons, Apothecarys and 
| Digg, ce] the firſt Hp 
| to 


- 


to enquire info the Cauſes of an inter- 
nal Diſeaſe, and preſcribe a Cure; That | 
of a — to cure Woutids; Frac- 
tures, Bruiſes, Diſlocations, Blood, 
Vomit, Purge, Sc. and Exerciſe all ex- 
ternal . : The Apothecary 
compounds Medicines, makes up Sy- 
rups, Decoctions, Tinctures, Elixirs, &c. 
This is called the Art of Pharmacy; 
and the D is a Sort of Merchant 
7" thexck, | 


SECTION XIV. 


of Moxal Palos OPHY, 


ORAL PHILOSOPHY. hath 
for its Object Moral Good orE- 
vil, ſuch as Honeſty, Kindneſs, Treachery, 
Cruelty, which are oppoſite to thoſe 
that are natural Goods or Exils, as 

Health, Strength, Sickneſs and Death. 
Virtue or moral Good is a habit of 
chooſing to Act according to a Moral 
Law, or Direction of Conſcience and 
right Reaſon, and hereby is diſtinguiſf- 
x from a Natural Diſpoſition, or Su- 

e Gifte and Graces. 5 5 
Hi whe 
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wn. 


Vice or Mira Taba conſi * 
Inot ſo much in the Action, as in the 5 
Deviation of the Will, from the Law of 
Reaſon, and an habitual Inclination tothe . 

iolatingof this Law : Every Vice is ei- 
-? ſther an Exceſsor DefeR of Virtue, Thus 
Fortitude, hath Raſhneſs on the one 

ind, Cowardice on the other. Religion 
hath. Superſtition or Profanity. - Juſtice 
ath Rigour and Partiality, Hamiliey 
hath Pride or Meanſpiritednefs Sc. The 
affions are neither virtuous nor vici- 
us but according to their Objects, and 
Moſt of Actions neither nor evil.” 
Put according to their Circumſtances! _- . 
et what is right Reaſon at any Time, 


eternally right Reaſon with Reſpe 4 
th the ſame Time and Place. | \ 
7. | The Diſtinctions given of Virtue are, 
to Natural and Supernatural, common = + * 
d Heroic, Cardinal and Secondary: . "= 


But Prudence is. thought rathor a Qua- 
ty of every other * than a Vir- 


Rae itlelf, Hence the Saying, 3 : 
al $ultum Numen abeſt fi ſit Prudentia: © ' 5 

But unleſs it be inbred, it always dege k 
,. crates into cunning and Trick. I now, 
or the Uſe of the young Scholar, _ 25 
of þ N  ofew _ 


Ne ke others üfid of yo 
u tk + 


ü Ls. 
introductor⸗ to Morality. 
Think with the Wil uk with te 
| Valgar. 8 

Reſerve is Biſer, thin being r00 open 
wong the Tnq uifitive. 

Speak Evil of none tho. never d 

wicked, the Faulty cannot endure th 
be 4ccaſed, -northe Innocent unjuſt ref 
Reproach i not to de flighted tho 
"aw it no leſs Woutids Ie pms 
than it was true. 
NEG ya ; Merit, not you 
the Moming converſe with 
dead, at Noon with the Hvitig, « 
Nig ht with your ſelf. 


| a 


a = =  STLrngcg eo = = = 


id of their Methory. 
Have a care of in Ox before Yoh, [ 


Aſs behind you, and a Prieſt on boch 
Hands. , 


Keep at Diſtance Rem chem who' can 
do you no Service, but can do Ja 

Haft. 10 
II Fortuh never cruſh d that Mian, 
gn beet Fortune never decei yd. 
"oy is like a lltiſh Miſtreſs, byſ- 
As courting 
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2 ooch 
"Moral Philoſophy i is ; diftinguiſh'd-in- 


pen to three ſeveral Heads Ethzcs, hes. TX 
nomics, Politics. Ethics direct us as to 
the more private Offices of Virtue, and 
us, conſider -- 


8 
ti che Duties incumbent upon 

It. ed as Men. The Syſtem of which or- 
I dinarly read in a Philolopby Claſs is 


Puſendnr d Offi Faminis Avis; 


much valued: See Parker on the Law 
of Nature, c. 

Occonomics may be ſaid chiefly to con- 
dern relative Duties, 
tnection one Member of a Family bears 


ing relative Duties. 
ä Folitics, 
ö rr is the __ part 
5 it re 

a} the State, So; ron a Monarchy, .Com- 
| monwealth,mixt Government or a limit- 
ed Monarchy: and beſides theſe, there has 


Yy ment in the World except a Theacracy 
whers G O D was the immediate Ma- 


3 
© ICS 4 . BAT 


canes 2 an mean 


Barbeyrac's Notes thereon have been 


y the con- 


Ito another: Our Bible is the Book that 
durl can beſt aſſiſt us in this Reſpect, and 
Divinity Diſcourſes thercon, concern- 


in the beſt ſeaſe of the 
of Marat Phi- 
the Government of 


deucr been another Form of Govern- 


- — 
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too 

giſtrate of the Fews, Ly his Prophet | 
nominated and appointed unto n. Vis 
ſible Governours. 

But we are firſt to e Man it 
a State of Nature, becauſe all Political 
Power is founded on the Rights '< 
Nature, for by Nature all Men are e. 
| ; but when they join in Society, 
15 and gire up their Right to a Gover- 

nour, then their private Power ceaſes: 
tho!” it is ever ſuppoſed that Men enter 
into Society, not to Deſtroy, but pre- 
ſerve their natural Right: Grotius, 
de Fire Belli & . Puſfendorf a 
| Jure naturali & Gentiumn. 

Law is the Will of a Superiour, fi ſi i 
_ fficiently notified to thoſe who are the 4 
Subjects of his Government. | 
T be Gipit Roman, or Common Law 
is ſo call'd becauſe common, at leaſt, to all 
civilizd Nations: It is contained inthe 
I»fttutesof Inſtinian, the Codex, Juris, 
Kc. Which are to be read with proper 
Commentators : See Martins Philole- 
gical Library for its ſeveral Parts, and 
 Frohnical Dictionarys tor Terms of Art, 
| — underſtand any Law aright, its Hif- 
ä , and the Reaſons on which it is 
fouled muſt be underſtood, Th 


LS 


| 1 


* 
. 
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et The . Miihe or 5 Bf FO FY 
vi- our own Country ſhould be particular 
15. conſider d, the Acts of Parliament cori- 
tain them, they are reduc'd into a Sci» 
ence or Inſtitution by Sir George Mac- 
kenZie, as to that Part which is civil: 
And he likewiſe has wrote on the other 
Part, which, in oppoſition thereto, is cal- 
led Criminal Laws, But the Writings: ' 
© of Moſes are generally eſteem'd with us, 
the Fountain of Criminal Laws; thus 
the Military and Maritime Laws, as 
well as the Canon Law are ſaid in a 
great Meaſure alſo to be founded on 
2, aa I ſhall only obſerve, that thoſe. 
ſiu· who ſtudy Law, do I preſume ex- 
the amine into the Forms, and the Powers 
J of each inferior Court in their Country: 
The Hiſtory of their Inſtitution and the 
Deciſions of the Lords of Se ſſn are 
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e and frequen tly read as ſuch. 
SECTI 0 N XV. 


of. HisTonr and Taavxl. LING. 


ſoon acquaiated with Hiſtory, | 
0 1 6. ; 


now thought a good Syſtem of our 


© Young Gentleman EW be to 
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Be 3 Parts there: 
more for a Stateſman, as Travelling i 
dal; by theſe he may fully know the 

States. 
_ as oppoſed to that of Moral Agent 


. b called, there are funals, or Com 
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of. It is, ſays Mr. Zooke, the moſt proper 
Study for a Gentleman, and I add much 


 Aﬀexeat — his Nei eighbouring 
is diſtinguifh'd into 
Anticne 8 Univerſal ar 
Particular, Civil or Sacred; Natural 


And it is wrote in as different Modes 
and Ways, for beſides Hiſtory, proper- 


mentaris, ee ont Memoirs, Tra- 


dau e. 
4 Os Intreduft to Hiſtory, an Ae- 
- queiatance with Jagy and G 
ux, ita Handmaids, is ab ately neceſſi- 
ry: fora of Facts that wants 
the Periods of Time, and Place of Acti- 
on; is ſcarce with the Reading. Ser 
P _ 9 to Che anola- 
* ical Tables of Aifted, 
Serge, kycgs, Ac. Cordon $ 
Geographical Grammar. 
It js thought beſt to begin with abe 
© moſt Antignt Hiſtory, when we Study 
it a a Gcience, medio that of 
an 1 a 8⁰ the Study, te 
t e 


Kr En , mn mu > A nw 4 wie a 
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e 
che Hiſtory of the tour Monare 


1s ny 
the 
— Hot the 


begun with. Page - 


Rollins antient — Roman Hiftory, 
oo underſtand the — 
ou'd be Co to have an 8 
Norembe in Germany,. a 
by Nerd. and which as yet te 
Antient Government of the Romans, 
having Conſals, Tribunes, Sonators; 
Pretors, veftors, Sailer and other 
Officers, as Rome had. 
"Then comes the Hiſtory 
Nations that — _ the Ruins 
of the Roman pecially that 
of our o-.Ʒn: See Prideanx Tntro- 
duction to the Reading ef general Hiſt- 


ory, Paffen dorf 
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Sir Waker | 
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„Introduction to 'the 
15 ry of Europe ; for general Directi- 
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our on Country and joln tõ it 2. by 
pe 70 Travelling, Direchi- 
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I ſhall only obſerye with Reſpet to 
4 Library, that he cannot 
want a G rammar. and Dictionary for e- 


very Language he can tollerably read, 
nor a Syſtem of every Science by him, 
he is acequainted with; and Lenichas 
ber Arts and Sciences.” TS) 


8 


SECTION XVI. 


of Drixirr STvpizs, vc. 


JAVING conſidered Reb gion, its 
End and Neceſſity — we 
„Which is 
well called 4 Praical Science. 
As preparatory to the Study thereof, 
Remlics, Meditation and Prayer are ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary; by the firſ: we talk 
with others, by the ſecond with GOD! 
and by the laſt with ourſelves. Some Pro- 
legomena ſuch as Ferom s Preface to the 


Bible. Hhiteby's prefatory Diſcourſes, 


ſhould be — as Introductory to 


| a the Study of the Scriptures; as alſo 
> mort N kee is thoſe ofB, 


0250, Whithy, or 


n 


1 
arlorat on the New Teſtament 


'withy 
Kaluin on the Old: N or one; with 
looks taught atSchool be neglected, « 
.S$ccially the Satires of Horace, Juven- 
Kc. $a ys Dr. Burnett. 


om a Satirical Reflexion, oa Biſhop 
Psd upon the Clergy, vis. That 
a] icy were not to be eſteemed I honeſt till 
prov'd themſelves fo, but a Laick 
8. Perſon was ever to be thou 4 


1 ac till be evideng'd himſelf a No- 
que, I ſhall not fay, y, yet Hudibras and 


de Independe 
ete on che ſacred Order as a Roman 


atiriſt. 


' Medy are t ht pr r the form- 
ha ng of a 925185 bot doo io to be habitu- 
1k By Witneſſes to the acting of them, 
\D inconſiſtent with Chriſtianity: For we 
o- ever find our Sayiouk and his Apo- 
he tles laugh and divert themſel ves With 
76, Ithe Follies of Mankind; and I would 


0 Fyntings of Mibkon and Cowley, Nc. 
oy | vo Fitted for raiſing of che The ght, 


xpreſſion too. 
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'But whether this Advice might flow 


nt Whig, are fully $0, he 5 


The reading "I Tra e 


hink Mr. Watt's Hire E the 


8 on 1 pal ow. 


-— | ( of 1 
5 of Ae. Hammonds Pralle 
2 Catechiſm, Dr. Scots Chriſtian Life 
| 2 Death and Juagment, with 
Dr. 55 Ker on the Creed, ſhould. be 
read with Thought and Deliberation, | 
FCaſuiſtical Divinity, as it is called 
zs founded either upon Mens Ignorance 
their Melancholy, or their Guilt, Non 
©  . who know and ſeriouſly meditate upon 
the Goſpel dare preſume upon Sin, no 
9 Gyr any Ground to, deſpair of Me 
But Fear ariſing from a Senſe c 
| | ſhould engage us to return to God 
' and our Duty, as e had never done 
before, and a Perſon who is affraid he i 
55 ilty of Unbelief, c. even that ven 
car isan Argument, that he is, in all Pro 
bability, miſtaken in paſſing ſo harſh 
Sentence upon himſelf. God has diffa 
rent Ways of dealing with Men, as M. 
"Has given them different Faces and Tem 
pen, It may be a Sign of Grace in ot 
that is not in another, and it will be 
| Mean of Conycrſion to one Man, tha 
M Will not be to another. 
I | _, . Meduationivboth the Liſe of Relig f 
_ =, | —_— . and Learning, and we are eyer think 
HY” -_  _ingon ſomewhat, but the Object of ou 
1 1 N are moſtly yain or Sinfat.. 
5.4 755 1 4 6 Tap f + 
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ger 151 int Meu « Uw. _ 2m 
Jg Virtue and Goodneſs: and a Man is 
8 2 A, more happy than when he is di. 
2:cajſicled for it. A Chriſtian v ho cannot 
Life day is like an Orator who cannot Speak. 
Witul yer may indeed be conſidered either 
| t&our Duty, or as a Gift, or Grace ,. 
1 Ne Spirit of God: See Watts, Wilkins, ' . 
led on Prayer. For further Advices. © | 
ince@ieparatory to this Study, Sc. See 
Jon r. Burnet's Paſtoral Care 7th, 8th ne 
upon ad gth Chapters. 4 
oA Doctor or Profess 77 r of Maß + .x© 
Mctudics the Scriptures in their original! 
ſe Languages, the Critic's, the Fathers. 
and the Controverſies among Chriſtiangs 
\« Ind convinces Gainſayers, Sc. while te 
8 Principal Study of à Paſtor is to teach N | 
nd preach practical Truths. Ng 
In the twelth Century School Diri - 
Fnity began to be ke. "Peter Lom. 
ard Biſhop of Paris was Author there: 
f and he by way of Eminence was called 
Maſter of the Sentences : . His, Sy ſtem 
was uſed as a Text, ſee Eftius in 5 52 ” 


be s, ef Thome Aquinatis Summa, if you  * | 
tha have the Curioſity for Divinity in this 1,8 
| Form. "Ip "Yew bets N ..4 4 £80 

But the moſt caly and b 8 Man- 
? ner 


f „ 
2 enn = a . f 
9 + "Eg 5 p 
_ 


* * Cres 5) „ 
yer of Sy, is to view Divinity elbe 
a Doctrinal or Hiftorical Way. 
'” The Doctrinal, is either Natural o 
/ Revealed. Dr. Clark on the Being 
oy) Attributes of GOD, Dr. Bats 
on the ſame Subject, Proffeſor Hall. 
Burton againſt Deiſm ate to be read 
prior to a bse. and 1 think that 0 
Gar or Turtetine, for the whole 
_ - Calvinift Scheme, are thought the Belt 
1 is 4 Miſtake to think Syſtems uſe- 
Ieſs, they ſhow the neceſſary Connection 
of one Principle with another: Thoſe in 
deed that are full of Wrangling, So 6 


; \ Airy and School-terms have been a 


ment, beſides otherDiſadvantages toSt 1 
dents : But both the Weſtminſter Con 
Fe ſſion and Calvins Inftitutions are al 
moſt intirely free of them. | 
The Conveniency and Neceſſity o 
a Revelation is duly to be pondeted 
and it is of great Moment for a Divint 
| be fully fatisfied that the Chriſtin 
eligion is truly what it pretends tt 
be, viz. From GOD: See Ser bac 
Prophecy, and Chandler, I think, ot 
| Fre beſides Grotius and Morneu 
on the Truth of Chriſtianity, 
T0 12 the en of the e 
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bel See « B on that Subect. See Dr. 
Milbius Ectleſraſtes tor uthors to con- 2 - = 
ſult on each Head of Divinity, as you 31 
go on with ge Syſtem ; this with * 7 * | 
Crow's Catalogue of Engliſh Writes 1 A 
have ſeen 8 for conſultingg 2 
a Text, or Point in Divinity, and an 
the blank Leaf the Names of New ' | 1 
Authors as they 1, are regularly Ef 5 
zelt inſerted. | 1 muſt likewiſe put you in 
Mind that Plajfere's edeflinarian ©-*> 
 Tratts are of great Curioſity, befides o: 


1 
— = 


thers on the odal, Mental and Real = 
Schemes of the Trinity. 23 3 1 | 
The hiſtorical Way of ſtudying Divi * 


nlty, is by tracing it from the moſt 3 | 
mitive Ages down to this Day: 5 
as previous thereto it is fit to knorr 
ſome what of facred Chronology and GS . 
Pau, See the Chronolgiral Tables f 
Teravius and others, Bocharti Gesra- = 


| 

_ 2% Sacra. 6 
' CharchHiſtory, or Tradition in the beſt 1 
Senſe of the Word, is either inſpird con- 

tained in the Scriptures, or otherwiſe in 

Church Hiſtories, Fathers, Councils, Sc. . 


teu And hands down the Story either of the .- 
Pr 2222 ;/þ or Chriſtian Church, or gives an 
ure of tone particular Communion | 2 | 


Fi * . * p * . A q * _ = , 
| . ; y | p =P x ? 7 Lag 
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_—_— TT n 
1 45 4 5er PR $1 as that of the Church of 
Catland, En gland, Rome, Re. 
The Stud? of the Scriptures accord- 
ing to the — of Time in which they 
were wrote, 'where the N arratives ſuc- 
celeſſively follow. one another, is that 
'_* - Which, at once helps both the Memory 
and judgment: See Dupin's Church 
Hiſtory tor the hiſtorical. Connection of 
the Books of the Ou Teſtament, and 
| Lightfoot” s Remains and the Apocriphal 
- Booksofthe Old Teſtament cannot be in- 
tirely neglected, there being a Chaſm of 
8 five hundred Years, between the 
_ Liſt of the Prophets and the Beginningof 
the Goſpel: So they may be of ſome 
Uſe on that very Tone” 
(TED | Scripure Hiſtory of the Chri- 
ian Church is contained in the Goſpel 
and Ac of the Apoſtles: Tt begins with 
the Hiſtory of John the Baptiſt our 
| pb nia; s Prodromils or Forerunner. 
The Baptiſt wrote nothing himſelf, nor 
our SAyIOuR either, but taught: viva 
f voce, as did the PhiloſophersPythagoras, 
nj . Socrates, &c. yet we believe their Diſ- 


; 1 1 bave given us their Do&rines. 
1 And tho our Saviour Tpoke 82 
7 e . all tus * wrote in Greek; 


8 FA | [ — 
| ; E except 
F 5 0 ; 3 7 4 T5 >. | £&% * 7 E | 
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1 | 


eus, in their Time; ſpoke that Lan- , by 


& 0 111 * 
except dane, who is ſaid to „ 
wrote his Goſpel firſt in Hriac; yet 
the Greek 2 was us'd in 2 A.. 


poſtles Time, and approven by them: 


And they wrote in Greet for this Rea- 
ſon, becauſe the greater Number of the 


guage, and becauſe the Goſpel was to 
be convey'd to the Nations. The Hiſto- 
ry of our Saviour, from. his Birth to his 
Reſurrection, is contain'd'in the Evans / 
geliſts ; all that is to be done, is to me- 
pode them according to the Order of 
Time, this belongs to the Harmonift. 
See Calvins Harmony of the New 
Teſtament, The Acts begin with Chriſts 
Aſcenſion, and gives the Hiſtory of the - 
Church in the Apoſtolic Times; here 
the Epiſtles may be brought in at the 
Seaſons in which they were wrote, as 
far as can be gather d from concurring 
Circumſtances. The Viſions of St. Zahn 
are a prophetical Account of the Church 


till the End of the World. | 7 


Dr. Miln, in his Prolegomena to the 


Neu Teſtament, ſhows. the Order of 
Time, in which the ſeyeral Books there- | 


of were wrote. 
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1 tt 7 of the Nw 
ament are many, and there is among 
them 2 Letter with this Title, The 
of Feſus to King Agbarus, and 
Anſwer : But 1 ET tell you, 
been ever. accounted ſpurious, 
_ thift. Lab. 3. Cm. 19. 

Without Church-Hiftory, beſides 
tat of the Scriptures, we ſhould have 
been ata great Loſs, to have underſtood 


b 
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Ses Millar's Propagation of 
ſtianity and Spanheim's Church Hi- 

; ey. Stuckford and Prideaux, as far 
down, are worth conſul- 

5 8 gment of Hiſtory 
ſerves only as an Introduction, or for 
ae what | we have at 15 


f tk, of the Jewiſh Antiqui 
ties comes in as a neceſſary Bara 
55 | Hiſtory: Sec Gaui Moſes and 
Aaron; Lewis's Origines ſacræ, &c. 

a The Hiſtory of the Chriſtzan Church, 
beſides what is contain d thereof in the 
Neu Teflament;, See Caves Lives, 
E xangeliſis, &c. Euſebius, with the 
| e bound in with him: Forbe- 


ſius 


9 
8 
1 
d 
J, 
$ 


1 


fus a Gifs for the Hiffery of the 8. hy 
yeral Doctrines that aroſe for the firſt 
fix Centuries, The venerable | Bede, 


Ne. 


Hiſtory of the Councils, and the Co. 
Acts. 


s EOTION XVII. 


Of Cnuxcn Govern ENT: 


Ti is to be obſerved, that though the 5 
Apoſtles regulated the Churches 


they founded, yet it does not ap- 


r they have put theſe Regulations 


in Writing, exoepting that of the Coun- 


eil at Jeruſalem, recorded Acts xv. 174 
For what is called the Apoſtolical (. 
nons were done by the Fathers, and 
collected together in the firſt three 
Centuries. The Conſtitutions of the 


10 les are ſpurious. 


Howeyer ſometime 0 churcb- 
5 * 8 8 
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8 1 


The Apelagies of the Fathers for 
Chriſtianity are thought their beſt Pets. 
formances : But to the Hiſtoty of lat» 


ter times, Martyrology and Biography 
may be added, Cranxa gives us a ort 


dex Juris Canonici contains N 5 
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 Grvernment was ft udied as it had: bla 
a Science of itſelf, Hreinius's Summa 


Juri Canonici, Voctiuss Politics, 


wick's Synodicon were carefully cxa- 


mined: But I fancy, at this Time the 


Acts of Aſſembly, and theſe are abrid- 


25 ged by Philpſton, the Form of Proceſs 


together with Pardovans Collections, 


are thought rather too much Reading 
upon ſuch a Subject, as too little, Philp. 
ton has done a little Pamphlet, entitled, 


Procedure of Presbetries, anent Man- 
fes, Glebes, Schools, &c. Which i is 
of ſome Uſe, as is alſo Forbes, nnd 


Dr. Comber on es, 


SECTION XVIII. 


ol PREACHING, Oc. 


JREACHING is a Word of 
large Extcnt, and ſometimes is 
taken for Reading the Scrip- 

tures, as A& xy. 21. othertimes it 

fignifies the Teaching of Divine Truths, 


: either! in Converſation, by way of Di- 
alogue, or in a ſet Diſcourſe, 


King Henry the Eight moy'd this 


"OG to the Clay, with a * 


Le — „ ST. <2 
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II $ ) * 
to Tlie them to place both their 
ſpiritual and temporal Right in the 
5 bd 9, If a Chriſtian Prince who 
has Conquer'd Infidels, and has no 
learn'd Men with him, but thoſe who 
are Laics, Whether ſhould he and 
they teach the Word of GOD or not? . 
Or make and Conſtitute Miniſters or - 
not? Anſwerd by Cranmer that. 
they ſhould, By Lee, GOD hath given 
every Man a Charge of his Neighbour, 


By Coren that the Prince and others 


of | his learned Subjects might preach, 
by Heath, Necefſitas non habet legem : 
But I neyer read this Caſe cither in 


. PScripture or Doctors. It is true, that 


the Reformation was carried on by __ 


Lay-men ir. this Country; Zefi1e's Hi- 
ably Pare 496. And it is well known, - 


| That George Buchanan our learned 


Country-man has been Moderator to 
one. of the Aſſembly s of the Kirk, al- 
beit a Laic. And in Knox's Hiſtory 
we find it the Sentiment of Mr. 
Wi iſheart, that perſonal Gifts and ra- 
ces isaſufficient Call to a Man to preach 
the Goſpel. But we are to conſider 
that it belongs only to the Chriſtian 
Minifters to 28 the Doctrines of 
CHRIST. 
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Carrsr and adminiſter Sacraments, ay 
bis Ambaſſador, ſay others, elſe what 
ſhall we underſtand by 2 Cor. v. and 
- 20. This leads us to examine what is 
meant by Preaching of CHRIST. That 
Learning, good Senſe and true Good- 
neſs do qualify a Man for this Under- 
taking is, I believe, generally own'd, 
But what is called Goſpel-preacheng, 
or Preaching of CHRIST. I apprehend, 
includes in it, That unleſs Love to 
Gop through a Mediator be offered as 
a Motive to Obedience, it may be 
good Philoſophy but not Preaching of 
CaxisT. To preach GRHRISsT muſt be 
the ultimate End and Deſign of Preach- 
ing; if our Duty is repreſented as the 
natural and neceſſary Fruit of Faith in 
CHRIST, and Love to him; if the 
Terms cs our Salvation, and the 


once: This Difference is evident in o- 
| IX, ther 


2.9. 


ther Profeſſions ah: for a Man may be N 
a very learned Lawyer, yet not a 
very good Advocate or Pleader See 143 
Edward's Preacher, III Vols. Octa uv. | 3 


* —— 


I know there is a Strain of ill Nature 
in the Book, yet it is intermixed with 


very ſtrong Senſe and juſt Criticiſm. MF 
SECTION M. 9 
Of a SexMon or Hon, ſome- 9 
times called a Popular Ser- 


mon. 


FT E R an Introduction that has 
ſome natural View to the Sub- 
. ect of Diſcourſe, and repeating - 
the Text, in Order to ſhow that ſach 
an Introduction was ſuitable ; It is uſu- 
al to diyide the Subject into ſeveral 
Parts, and if Difficulties ariſe from the 
Language thereof, to reſolve the ſame 
by Way of Explication, before a 
Doctrine is raiſed : Then is ſhown what 
is implied in that Doctrine. After this 
follows the Reaſons of the Doctrine, or 
larry, Implicata : then follows alarge 
lication by Way of Information, 
PP j Way of, FO 2 


. ently, fo far as I can judge. 


jects in the Seripture, one and the ſame 


very Nature of a Homzly, both to in- 


ry Deſign of the inſpired Writer ſhown, 
the Doctrine or Duty contained in it 8 
- confirmed and illuſtrated by ſuitable irſt 


the beſt Models before him, and by QC. 


N. B. That a Text ſhould be choſen L 
luitable to the Auditory, to the Time 
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Nefatation, Reproof, Trial and Terror, 
Tunſolation, Exhortation, &c. This and 


was the old Way of compoſing an Ho- en 


Bu conſidering the Variety of Sab. Ut is 


Method cannot be proper for the Diſ- ſeCe! 
courling every Text. And it is the 


ſorm the Judgment and to move 
the Paſſions. The Text is to be opened 
in the moſt fimple Manner, the prima- 
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Arguments, then conclude with practi- 
cal Deductions and Reflections on what 
has been delivered. But the proper 
Method for a Beginner is to ſet ſome of 


frequently reading ſuch, as ſome ſeled 
Sermons of Dr. Tillotſon, Atterbury, met 
Dr. Scougal, and others, he will ſoon and 
bring himſelf into the Turn of their O 


Thought and Expreſſion, as well as 


their natural Form and Method of Diſ- Pre 


courſe. 


and 
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and Circumſtances of Meeting; For it 


js, not agreeable, to Diſcourſe a Subject 


only fit for Prayer and Faſting, when 

it is ſet apart for Thankſgiving and 

Commemorating ſome ſignal Mercies 

received: On this Account, as well as for 
examining parallel Texts in Scripture, 
a Concordance is uſually applied to; of 
which there are two kinds in our Lan- 
guage, one for words, as theCambridge 
Concordance, others for Phraſes, as that 
of Bernard, entituled otherwiſe his 
Theſaurus Biblicus. But Origen was the 
firſt who wrote a learn'd Concordance 


Text be in the Prophets, the Prophets 


8 e 


lel Text, and ſo of the Evangeliſts, 
In ſtudying ſuch a Diſcourſe, Re- 


member to form a Sermon for the Text, 


and not ſeek out a Text for the Ser- 
mon; for if you ſo do, you may have 
an Oratorical Diſcourſe, but with no 


Propriety of Speech can, it be called a 
Sermon, In compoling a Sermon, if 


I miſtake not, the Original Text, 
Critics, and Paraphraſts, muſt lay 
the Foundation, | 


to the Scriptures, And obſerve, if the 


only will generally afford you a para- 
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85 In Delivery of the Diſcourſe, it is a 


great Slavery to be confined intirely to 
your Papers; for altho' theſe may prove 


the beſt and moſt accurate Compoſitions 


that are thus labour d for, yet it is dou- 
ble Toil to the Speaker, and a well re- 
peated Diſcourſe has ever more In- 


fluence on the Hearer. A very few gene- 


ral Notes are of Uie, but there is ſuch 
an Art in reading a Ditcourſe throughly, 


ſo as to pleaſe, that it takes almoſt as 


much Pains to read it, as compoſe it. 


Again obſerve, That the chief Point the 


Text aims at, ſhould be cloſely kept 
in View, and often mentioned: And 


as in the Explaining thereof the Deſig 


ſhould be to inform the Judgment, 101 


the Application, the Oratory ſhould ap 


pear in moving the Paſſions; and it is 
a fixed Rule in Oratory, that the Ora 
tor never begin his Diſcourſe with fire 
but he ſhonld always end ſo, As to the 
Stile, it ſhould be ſmooth and eaſy, e 
ſpecially in the Application, without 
rambling Rhetoric, blank Verſe or 


muſical Cadencies ; and the Diſcourſg] 

is the better it be wholly quite of theſe 

Though it is the Opinion of good Cn 
tics that a Compoſition ſhould ever be 


More 
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| more accurate in the Beginning and End, 
than in the Middle, and in the End more 
than in the Beginning, and its Delivery 
proportionable. The conciſe Stile, where 
ſomething is ever underſtood, may do 
with a Writer but not with the Ora- 
tor; the exuberant, which amplifies and 
brings in Circumlocutions, do better ſuit 
him. Be careful alſo, neither to be too 
bold nor too timorous in your Delivery; 
The one as well as the other marrs the 
Beauty of the Expreſſion; and to give 
further Life to the Diſcourt, the Prayer, 
the Pſalm or Hymn immediately follow- 
ing it, ſhould have great Affinity with 
it. N ae” 
Of A Lecture, or Explication of 
a large Piece of Scripture. 
ECTURING, in the Opinion, 
of the Learned, is more difficult 
than that of a ſet Diſcourſe upon + 
one Topick; and that becauſe the Diffi- 
culties of a large Portion of Scripture 
are for the moſt part, according to the 
. nature 
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nature of a Lecture only tobe inſiſted on; 
and of all the Expoſitions, Annotations, 
Commentaries and Paraphraſes, Sc. we 
Have very few Examples of what is pro- 
perly called a Lecture. In a Diſcourſe 
of this Nature two Fxtreams are to be 
avoided; The firſt is, of being too general, 
where the Explication differs little from 
the reading the Scripture itſelf; the 
kcond is of being too particular and co- 
pious in your Explication, by which 


uring is almoſt turned to Preaching, 


The Method thereof, I think is this, 
After a brief Narrative how the e 


read ſtand connected with what precedes| 


them, if they are any part of ſacred His- 
tory, then a ſhort Diviſion of the Words 
are given; after which the Phraſes are 
to be explained, Phraſe by Phraſe, paſs- 
ing over thoſe ſlightly, and in a few 
words, which are obvious in their Sig- 
nification, and inſiſting more largely on 
| thoſe that are difficult, and then con- 
cluding with a ſhort practical Remark 
or two upon the Explication given. 
As for the Mode and Manner therof, 
Commentary or Paraphraſe is the moſt 
uſual Way of Lecturing, ſubjoining a 
Reaſon to the Paraphraſe, the 
A ext 
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Text muſt be OS with Limitations 
or will admit. of various Interpretations:. 


This is accounted by ſome the only pro- 


per Way of Lecturing. 

Obſer, After — Criticks, 
Commentators and Paraphraſts, conſider 
always the Perſon who ſpeaks, and to. 
whom, with the Cuſtoms = the Country 
where he delivers his Diſcourſe, and the 
Nature ofthe Language, Gc. all theſe are 
ſometimes to be thought of, before we 
can come at the primary Signification of 
a Subject. Again, though | Scripture i is 
never to claſh with Scripture, yet if a 
great number of Texts favour one Sen- 


timent and one or two Texts are offered 


as opponent thereto, TI do not think we 
are to reject that Opinion, meerly be- 
cauſe we cannot anſwer all the Diffieul- 
ties that attend a Text or two, that 
ſeems to oppoſe the natural Signification 
of a great Number. 


N. en 
Of ExkRCISE and ADDITION: 
THE Ecerciſe differs from; the 


Homily. in this, that after the 
Preacher 
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Preacher has given the Coherence of 


the Text and Context, and a Diviſion 


of the Subject into its ſeveral Parts, he 


then repeats the Text in the ori- 
ginal Language, and examines: every 
Word thereof by way of critical Inquiry 
and Diſſertation, conſiders the various 
Readings, and obviates the Difficulties 
that may ariſe either from the Letter of 
the Words, or paralell Texts, and ſo 
concludes with a Paraphraſe. Then fol- 


lows the Addition, which conſiſts in raiſ- 


ing as many Doctrines from the Text as 
it will admit of, and they being diſ- 
courſed, as large an Application follows 
as theſe Doctrines will admit. 


SECTION XXII. 
of n EX E GE SIS. 


N Exegeſis is either Scholaſtic 

and Docirinal, or Hiſtorical, or 

on ſome part of Chronology, which re- 

lates to the reconciling ſome Paſſages of 
Scripture. | Ef 

The Form thereof is, After an Intro- 

duction the Theſis is to be repeat, the 

Adyerſaries are named, whether Per ſons 

| | Or 
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or Churches, Be, . Harder W 


In ſi delt, who oppoſe the Theſis; the 


Controyerly is to be ſtated, for which 


ſee Turretins Syſtem, and their Writ- 


ings are to be examined, and their Opt- 
nion given in their own Words or Lan- 
guage. The Spring and Riſe of their 
Error is beſt got from Church-hiſtory. 
If the Controverſy be E. G. with the 
Church of Rome, then their Creeds and 
authentic Records, the Canons of their 
Councils, as that of Trent, Sc. are to 
be ſearched, or an Author they | have ap- 
proven of, as St. Auſtin: For it is not 
fair to take the Opinion of an Adver- 
ſary, as repeat by any we call Orthodox. 
ſee Chamieri Panſtratiaand Chemnitiuss 
Examen Concilii Tridentini contra eos. If 


the Controverſy be with any particular 
Author, his Works and Writings muſt 


be ſearched in the ſame Manner, as S 


cinus, Gc. 


Thus having ſtated the Controverſy, 


the Terms are to be explained, and it is 
to be noticed, whether ſuch Terms are 


uſed in Scripture or not; and the Scri 
tures on which the Ad verſaries found 
their Doctrine are to be interpret, and 
their Interpretation of theſe Scriptures 
refuted, 


0 N. 


tefuted. Then Arguments for provin 


* : 


Arguments in 
Truth of the Theſis. 


F T2 


the Truth of the Theſis are to be oP 


duced, from Senſe, Reaſon and Philo- 


y, from Hiſtory and from Scripture, 
— * to the Nature of the Theſis 


or Propoſition. In doing of which the 
Exceptions of the Adverſaries to your 
Arguments are to be obviate; but their 


Objections are not to be anfivered, but 


| left to the Time you defend your Theſis; 
then the Difcourle is & with 


one fingle Inſerence, by repcating the 
general that confirm the 


It is t proper by ſome, to write 
the Diſcourſe all over in Englith, except 
the Quotations of your Adverſaries 


. Words, which muſt be given in their 


mis Verbs, and Authass allo quot- 


ted for the Support of your Argument, 


and then turn 0 . Latin that ſo the 


Language may be all of a Piece. 
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SECTION. XIII. 


of the Stag y of Polemic Divi- 
85 - wit, or that of Controverſy. 


T muſt be conſidered, that all Con- 
troverſies in Divinity are either with 
thoſe who are without, or within the 
Church. Thoſe that are without the 
Chiriſtian Church, in the general, are 
called Infidels, ſuch as Fews, Heath- 
ens, Mahumetans, and fome add mo- 
dern Freethinkers, who laug hat Chriſti- 
anity, tho? they bluſh to be called In- 
fidels, and eſteem it a grand Affront. 
 Heatheni/m was the firſt Thing the 
primitive Fathers encounter'd, and 
tho' it has quitted theſe Parts in which 
we live, yet it is proper to know with 
what Strength it was overcome, and 
how Chriſtianity was defended : See 
Joſepbus againſt Appion, Origeh a- 
gainſt Celſus, Arnobius 4dverſus Gen- 
tes, and the Authots already quotted 
for the Proof of Chriftianity being 
ores How Heatheniſm came e 
the 
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the | World; See Bochart's Phatee. Y 
Diuiiſcobius alſo againſt the Jewus, &c. 


is worthy of reading. 
Againſt Mabometiſin I would wiſh 


| to read no more than Prideaux's Life 
4 Mahomet, and Adrian Reland de 


eligione Mahomed. Their Alcoran is 
beyond every Mans underſtanding, ſo 
fr as I can gueſs. 
Writers againſt Judaiſm are nume- 


rous, thoſe who have anſwered Colli- 


ns Feripture Prophecy, as the Biſhop 
of Litchfield, and who have anſwered 


 TindaÞs Cbriſtianitiy as old as the 
Creation, &c. as Preſident Forbes, &c. 


and others that went before them, as 
Grotius, Morncus, are ſufficient to 


ceonſult. 


Thoſe Adyverſaries, to what is called 
Orthodox y, and are within the Church, 
becauſe they do not abjure Chriſtianity 
altogether, are either Schiſmatics, who 


differ with Reſpect to Diſcipline, or 

Heretics, who overthrow the Doctrines, 

and obſtinately deſtroy the . 
dations of the Faith. 
With reſpect to Schiſm, thoſe who 
on the Account of Government and Diſ- 
ine do differ, each brand 
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another 
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a Student of Divinity when he is of- 


judge, whether he is ſufficient to de- 


to give an Account of the remarkable. 
Events in Hiſtory, for the ſpace of one 


inothet with the Name of Schiſmatic s 
as Independents, Anabaptiſts, Pres. 
byterians, Epiſcopals, Papifts, Re. 

Others are accuted of Hereſy, as 

Soctntans, Arminians, or rather Pe- 
lagians, Arians, Papiſts, &c. For 
a Lift of Hereſie's, c. ſee Roſs's 
Panſebia, 4Iftedii Theo/ogia Polemica, 
HernbekiiSumma Controverſiarum, &c. 

Having now given a ſhort Hint of 
the Method of Divinity Studies, I ſhall 
conclude with this one Obſerve, that 


fered upon Trials, after a private Exa- 
mination, and then a Publick one before 
the Preſbytery, where ſuch Queſtions 
are put, as enable his Examinators to 


fend Chriſtianity in the general, and 
the Doctrines of the Church in parti- 
cular; then he delivers an Homily, or 
Lecture, and the other Diſcourſes al- 
ready ſpoke of: And after being exami- 
ned on the Languages, Greek and 
Hebrew, ſometimes he is appointed 


Century; this is preſcribed to him, as 
alſo the Hebrew: He likewiſe defends 
e his 


13 0 
bis Theſis, which is 4 8 by ſuch 
a Number of the Clergy as the Preſ- 
5 oo ſhall think fit. 
+2 BEM Thus I have given the Hiſtory of 

i Studies in our Country as conciſely as 

I could, the Scheme, I own I think, is 

good, though Þ won't ſay it is well ma- 

naged, but my Deſign in the Under- 

taking was only to afford young 

Gentlemen 8 Remembrancer of ſome 

Things, that by their own Diligence 
they may improve on as they ſee fit. 


Si guid uovifhi reftius i tis, candidus impertiy 
Si non, * utere mecum. Hor. 
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Gailbard on Education. a 

: | A/cham Tutor to QueenEhſabeth, en 

J Education. | 
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Mr. Clark at Hull on Education: 
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O/burn's Advice to a Son, © 
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Wake's Apocryphal Epiſtles of the 
New Teſtament, _ 
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